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A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


We need morc subscribers to Tuk Cuttivator. Its pages are filled 
with matters of the greatest importance to all cultivators of the soil. 
No moothly journal, whatever its price, contains so large an amount 
of the plain, practical teachings of actual working farmers as THE 
Cuitivator. It should have a larger circulation. The interests of 
Agriculture require it; and we have no hesitation in appealing to 
the friends of Agricultural Progress to aid us in enlarging its sub- 
scription, believing as we do that no one can read its pages for a 
year without being benefitted to the amount of ten times its price, 


which is only 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Is it too much to ask our present subscribers to devote a little time 
and labor to this matter? The price of Toe CuLtivator is so low 
that we can offer but little pecuniary inducement for exertion, but 
we will send a copy of our ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL Rkeister for 1862, 
or any previous year, to any one who will send us Two subscribers 
and ¢i—for Four subscribers and $2, we will send Three copies of the 
Register, and for $3 we will send Six copies of The Cultivator and 
Six of the Register, and any larger number at the same rate. 

Reaper, this appeal is addressed to rov. Will you give it your at- 
tention, and make such effort as you can to promote the desired 
object ? 





g2" Extra numbers of Tue CcLtivatTor will be sent to all who de- 
sire them for the purpose of procuring subscribers, 


_ 
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G3" If any of our friends will send us the names of those whom they 
think would like to become subscribers to it, we will send them speci- 
men numbers. 











G2 In answer to many inquiries, we desire to say that the ANNUAL 
ReGisteR oF Ruxat AFFatrs has now been published FIGHT YEARS, 
and that either of the back numbers from the beginning may be had, 
postpaid, for 25 cents, Their contents are of permanent value, and 
the back numbers are consequently in constant demand, Complete 
sets of the eight numbers are sent, postpaid, for $1.60, and CONTAIN 
ALTCGETHER ABOUT TWELVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS! To those who 
already have the Number for 1862, we will send the seven previous 
numbers for @1.40. 


» 
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“RURAL AFFAIRS”---2 vols. 12 mo. 


These volumes consist of a reprint of our Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter, from its commencement to 1860, with the omission of the Calendar 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re, 
lating to almost every subject of interest to the Country Resident, 
and are illustrated with over Eight Hundred Engravings, including 
Laying Out and Planting Ornamental Grounds and Farms, Plans of | 
Farm Houses and Cottages, School Houses, Barns, Ice and Smoke | 
Houses, Garden Structures, Domestic Animals, Farm Implements and 
Machines, Fences and Gates, Plants, Trees, &c., &c. No Farmer's 








Library should be without this work. Price $2—or $1 each, sent by 
mail prepaid. 


L. TUCKER & SON, 
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The Cultivator & Country Gentleman. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


As a specimen of a good and profitable crop, we take at 
random that raised in 1858 by De Azro A. Nicnors ot 


Westfield, N. Y., reported in the New-York Agriculturai 
Transactions :— 
The land was 4 9-10th acres—it was clover sod, plow- 


ed late in summer, and the wheat was sown early in autumn. 
The cost of plowing, harrowing, drilling, seed, harvesting 
and thrashing, with interest on land and taxes, was $111. 
The wheat (155 bushels, 63 pounds per bushel) and straw 
were worth $252—nett profit, $141, or about $28 per 
acre. We have known many crops much larger than this. 

Greorcr Geppes, in his Agricultural Survey of Onon- 
daga County, estimates the following as the cost of an ave- 
rage crop on a good farm, or twenty bushels per acre, (al- 


though over 40 bushels are sometimes raised,) with the 
nett profit :— 








TT ere ae pene Pees dépvovacesed $1.50 
OE LLL LMA LIES 50 
Te tig elas Speebu bee euiaeetrial 81 
SGT: TERY bcdhnccdsecoiqceatececdosdavedetostseeesen 2.50 
ile aR aR aes > Civbcenbenbseonssdacenene 2.00 
Threshing,..... Kcudidsnisseeunns insdiiinhsintedeswinsetnin-te 2.50 
$9.31 
SP EEN, BGT Ti cnc s cevawescscccccsonccccesces $25.00 
MTS 6s 0cpccestevtdecesseebessoes bvewweresasees s Ba 
——— 27.00 
ONE WP BNI i cckcnctecdendcntgccessnsccsticiess $17.69 


The wheat crop is more liable to uncertainties than 
corn and oats when all are accompanied with good man- 
agement; yet with these uncertainties the best farmers 
obtain as an average at least twenty dollars nett profit 
yearly in payment for interest on land, taxes, and for 
superintendence. 

Every farmer naturally asks himself the question: How 
can I always secure such results? A brief summary of 
some of the leading requisites may assist young beginners. 

1. The first, unquestionably, in most good wheat dis- 
tricts, is regular underdraining. There are but few places 
where a strong soil has any other way to get rid of its sur- 
plus water than by its soaking slowly, drop by drop, from 
one side of the field to the other, through the earth, and 
by evaporation. The first requires weeks; the second a 
long time, with a large removal of heat carried off latent 
in the vapor. The drained soil works more easily, is al- 
ways mellow, is less liable to cause winter killing; and 
producing an earlier growth and earlier maturity, enables 
the crop usually to escape the midge. 

2. The second is proper fertility. Manure improves 
the texture of the svil, and also causes the grain to vege- 
tate more evenly, to say nothing of the universally admit- 


ted influence on good growth. It is more important after 
other grain crops, as barley and oats. 
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3. Winter Protection.—This may often be given at 
tle same time that fertility is imparted by top-dressing. 
Spread manure, left over from spring and composted with 
straw, turf, or muck, well rotted and broken, on the land 
after it is plowed, and before harrowing and drilling, and 
it will protect the surface soil and prevent crusting ; pro- 
tect the young plants from wind and freezing, and cause 
their early growth, It also induces a more ready and cer- 
tain vegetation of the grass seed. Even if spread finely 
and evenly while the ground is frozen early in winter, it 
has proved valuable, and saved a crop of Mediterranean 
wheat from winter killing, when the undressed portion of 
the same field was nearly destroyed. Knolls and the more 
sterile parts of the field should have the larger portion— 
or all the manure if there is a limitted supply. On very 
rich land this top-dressing may be useless, or possibly in- 
jurious in rare instances by inducing a growth of too much 
straw. 

4. Good Tillave.—The soil must be free from weeds, 
and be well pulverized. Summer fallows are more useful 
in effecting the first of these two results on light than on 
heavy lands, generally, and more important for pulveriza- 
tion on the latter. On well managed land, that has a good 
clean soil, it is not necessary. A clover sod, handsomely 
inverted late in summer, and then rolled and harrowed, 
or what is decidedly better, worked with Shares’ coulter 
harrow, forms a fine preparation for wheat. If wheat. is 
sown after oats or barley, an effort should be made to 
have the stubble as clean as possible. Pigs, geese, and 
other small animals, should be turned in as soon as the 
grain is removed. If the weather is wet, the surface 
should be harrowed to cause the scattered seeds to grow. 
The growth of green herbage thus produced .must after- 
wards be thoroughly and completely turned under with 
the plow, and the grain sown on the inverted earth after 
harrowing. The best way, perhaps, whether the surface 
be wet or dry, is to plow as shallow as practicable as soon 
as the crop is removed, to be followed by a second and 
much deeper plowing before sowing the seed. This will 
start many of the seeds of weeds, and allow the stubble to 
decay. 

Heavy clay lands, that have not been we!l underdrained, 
will usually become cloddy; and they often will, in wet 
seasons, even with draining. The roller and the harrow 
reduce these clods very imperfectly; the cast iron clod 
crusher is far more efficient; and a broad stone boat, 
properly loaded behind, will often be as much and some- 
times more efficient, in grinding down the clods. After 
using tle clod crusher, the soil should be loosened up 
again by means of a long-toothed harrow, a two horse 
cultivator, or still better by a scarifier. This loosening is 
important. 

When manure is applied, in whatever way, it should be 
very thorouglily mixed by repeated harrowings. It thus 
possesses twice the efficiency over scattered, half broken 
lumps. If applied only asa top dressing in winter, for 
protecting the surface, it should be first broken very fine, 
in order that it may be evenly spread. 

5. Drilling in the seed, instead of sowing and harrow- 
ing in, is a decided advantage. The depth may be 


better controlled, and a more uniform depth secured. It 
may indeed in some cases be drilled injuriously deep, but 
this is only an abuse of the operation. Drilled wheat is 
less liable to heaving by frost, and if the drilis run across 
instead of with the direction of prevailing winds, the 
slight furrows formed by the drill serve to protect the 





young plants when the ground is bare. Numerous ex- 
periments show that the advantages of drilling are gene- 
rally equal to about five bushels per acre, on good wheat 
Jand. 

5. Trench Plowing.—In some instances, the crop may 
be much inereased by mixing the top soil and a smail 
portion of the subsoil together. We have known in- 
stances where running the plow two inches deeper than 
usual, has resulted in a large increase of the product the 
first year. In another case, an open diteh was cut, and 
the excavated earth scattered a rod each way. The esti- 
mated product on these two strips of Jand was 20 bushels 
per acre; on the rest of the field it did not exceed 5 
bushels, The draining may have had some influence, but 
obviously this was quite subordinate. So valuable is a 
portion of the subsoil in certain localities, that an ex- 
tensive and successful farmer in a fine wheat district in 
western New-York, said he would gladly get rid of a few 
inches of the upper soil, over his whole farm, in order to 
come nearer the next stratum below. In these instances, 
although all in what is termed limestone regions, the 
upper or common soil never efferveseed with acids, show- 
ing the absence of carbonate of lime, while the subsoil 
always effervesced considerably. The use of lime has 
always proved beneficial wherever tried, in these regions ; 
and doubtless the same result as by liming, is attained by 
bringing up the soil from below. In many other places, 
the subsoil may be useless or positively injurious. The 
experiment is easily tried on a small seale, either by deep 
plowing, or by throwing up from deep holes or trenches. 

By a proper attention to these points, as may be re- 
quired, namely, underdraining, proper fertility, winter 
protection of the surface, fine tillage, and drilling in the 
seed, and also in some cases trench plowing, the com- 
mon uncertainties attending the wheat crop, may be either 
entirely prevented, or their evil effects greatly diminished. 
The removal of water by underdraining tends greatly to 
lessen the danger of heaving and winter killing; des- 
truction in consequence of a bare winter and cold winds, 
to which the Mediterranean wheat is more especially ex- 
posed, is prevented by top dressing. Early maturity, 
caused by several of these points of good management 
combined, tends to enable the crop to escape the midge 
and rust. 

It is said that formerly, the prevalence of the Hessian 
fly, by compelling farmers to improve their management, 
in order to escape total destruction of their crops, proved 
a positive benefit, by raising the standard of agriculture. 
Possibly the wheat midge, by driving farmers from the 
old skinning system (for it seemed truly a systematie ruin 
of their land,) and compelling them to adopt the mixed 
husbandry which is absolutely essential to the highest 
profit in grain growing regions, although this insect has 
been an object of such wide extended and lasting dread 
to many, may in a similar manner ultimately prove a 
substantial blessing, at least to all those who may have 
profited by its unwelcome teachings. 


ee 

Goop Pias.—We often see accounts published of large 
crops, the great weight of various domestic animals, &c. 
[ would state that Mr. Sera Brockway, one of my neigh- 
bors, killed a few days since two pigs, nine months and 
twelve days old, weighing as follows—350 and 415 lbs.— 
765. They were fed in all 50 bushels of shelled corn— 
the corn was boiled or ground into meal, besides the 
slops from the house. They were a cross, Suffolk and 
Chester White. N. E. A. 
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Manuring Wheat on the Surface. 





I should be glad of your advice through Tne Cuttiva- 
ror, on the following: I must premise that my farm (75 
acres,) is most of it hilly, and perfectly dry. My two 
great olijects of attention are wheat, and clover for sheep. 
Now you recoramend to put a top-dressing of short ma- 
nure aud harrow it in, for the wheat crop. I should like 
to do it on all my wheat land, but I find it takes almost, 
and sometimes quite, all the manure I can make, for my 
corn, potatoes and turnips. How would turf and earth 
from the sides of the brook, and from hollows between 
the hills, answer for this purpose, if dug in the spring and 
mixed with lime, which costs about 20 cents a bushel 
within a short distance? Do you think it would pay for 
the labor? How much do you think it would add to the 
wheat crop, and how many bushels of lime per acre would 
you recommend? Joun Arkins. Fonthill, OC. W. 


The object of manuring the surface is two-fold. First, 
to enrich the land by presenting the elements of fertility 
near the surface, where most of the roots of the young wheat 
plants are found. Secondly, to protect the surface from 
the effects of hard freezing. The latter is most important 
on heavy soils. There is another advantage where clover 
seed is sown, in the greater vigor imparted to the young 
plants, and the seed “catches” better. The lime com- 
post would give these results but very imperfectly at best. 
In some localities, lime is very beneficial to wheat, but 
the degree of benefit can be determined only by experi- 
ment; for in some regions where lime occurs in abund- 
ance, as for example in parts of Western New-York, its 
application has produced decidedly beneficial results; 
while in others, where it does not appear among the 
rocks, as in some parts of New-England, its effects have 
been imperceptible. We would recommend our corres- 
pondent to try the experiment he proposes, as the only 
way to determine its utility. The quaatity of lime per 
acre is not agreed on by different agriculturists, and va- 
ries from 25 to 200 bushels or more. Fifty would per- 
haps do well for a trial. 

Would not the earth from the brooks and low places 
used in the manufacture of compost, so increase the 
amount of manure as to admit of manuring both corn and 
wheat? A free use of litter, forest leaves, dry turf, &c., 
by absorbing all the parts that are more or less wasted, 
will sometimes double the ordinary amount of manure. 
° 


THE BAROMETER---AN INQUIRY. 


Within the last ten years science and the arts have done 
much to lessen the labors of the husbandman, and to ren- 
der him better acquainted with the laws of nature; and 
thus he is enabled to protect himself, to a certain extent, 
from her changes and vicissitudes, As evidence of the 
increasing attention which is given to the science of me- 
teorology, which is most vitally connected with the in- 
terests and occupation of the farmer, we now find the 
thermometer in almost every house, and have reason to 
believe that its changes are for the most part carefully ob- 
served, and in all cases a love for scientific observation 
and investigation is created, which cannot but prove high- 
ly beneficial. The barometer is another instrument not 
as generally known as the thermometer, and which (if 
half of what its venders and manufacturers say of it is 
true) is capable of rendering almost incalculable benefits 
to the farmer by forewarning him of the coming storm, 
or other changes of the weather. 

Doubtless most of your readers have read of its great 
value on board of ships by warning the mariner of ap- 
proaching storms and tempests long before his experienced 
senses can detect the least sign of their approach. To the 
farmer, ‘“‘ with scarcely an exception, the barometer gives 
a decided notice of all changes of the weather, as wind, 











rain, clear, &c., from twelve to forty-eight hours in ad- 

vance, and by the manner of its movements indicates the 
| duration of the change.” 
| The value of such a guide is evident to every one. 
| Whether the above description is truthful and to be de- 
| pended upon is the object of this article. Any of your 
| readers that have given the barometer a fuir trial, and are 
not interested in their manufacture or sale, who will give 
us a statement of its value to the practical farmer, and 
any other facts connected with the subject, will confer a 
a favor on many of your readers, as well as 

St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. ST. LAWRENCE, 

We have used a barometer in connection with farming 
for about twenty years, and in different localities. In some 
places, where the changes of the weather are more fre- 
quent and sudden, the barometer is more uncertain in its 
indications. It is not so reliable as atsea. The common 
marks on the scale, of “‘ fair,” “changeable,” “ rainy” and 
“stormy,” are of no use, and serve to mislead; the only 
rule to be observed is this:—When the mercury falls, 
rain or wind may be expected—usually rain in summer, 
and wind in autumn and winter. When the column rises, 
fair weather may be relied on. In winter it stand highest 
in sharp, clear weather. On the whole, a barometer is a 
great help on the farm. Never buy one with an index 
and dial, but one that shows the mercurial column, which 
is the most reliable and satisfactory. 
eee 


SOILING AND MANURE. 


I see it repeatedly stated that, by soiling in place of pas- 
turing—Ilst. That one half more manure will be made 
from the same amount of stock and feed supplied.—2d. 
That about the most economimal system of applying ma- 
nure is to haul and spread it upon the land in its green 
state—3d. That by using litter, such as straw, leaves, 
weeds, turf, muck, or soil dried, the liquid portion is made 
equal in value to the solid. Some addition may be 
caused by less exercise of animals, causing lesser portions 
to be carried off by respiration and perspiration—2d. The 
solid portion, by care, might suffer less by exposure to the 
sun, rain, &c., and in this case what becomes of the eco- 
nomical method urged by many, of hauling and spreading 
in its raw state, to be exposed to the storms of fall and 
winter?—38d. As to the liquid portion, it looks to me 
very difficult to make a better disposition of it than that 
the general turf and soil should drink it, to nourish vege- 
tation. We have enough of problems. What we want is 
solutions. w. E. P. Eden, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Our correspondent having furnished these problems, we 
shall endeavor to give him the solutions. Manure drawn 
out and finely and evenly spread on land late in autumn, 
is washed into the soil, or if not washed in, then absorb- 
ed by it as slowly dissolved by rains. But if scattered in 
lumps, as by cattle running over the pastures, the same 
good result cannot be obtained. And if finely spread in 
summer, without even a shallow covering, its effects may 
be quite different—at least so experiment indicates. The 
usual waste by the escape of the liquid manure from barn 
yards, is by streams and channels that never pass over 
lands desired to be enriched; or if such streams do pass 
over the land, it is so uneven that most places get none, 
and a large surplus escapes. 








An important advantage in spreading manure over 
fields, instead of leaving it in large heaps, is that the lat- 
ter will ferment, and unless properly supplied with absor- 
bents, much volatile fertilizing portions will be lost. 

Manure finely spread, and finely diffused through the 
soil by repeated harrowings and by plowing, or by being 
washed into the earth and thus more finely diffused than 
could be effected by the finest teeth of the harrow, is far 
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more efficient than if thrown in lumps over the surface, or 
imperfectly plowed under in lumps. One great advan- 
tage in furming composts, is the fine pulverization that 
may be given to the coarse fiber of the litter by decay; 
and the advantages of this fine pulverization are often so 
great as to induce some to believe that rotted manure is 
really more efficient, essentially, than the fresh manure 
from which it was made, although much of it has already 
gone to the winds. 
_—————————- & oe —___—- 


CULTURE OF THE WHITE BEAN. 


Epirors Country GrENtTLEMAN—A short article on the 
soil best adapted to, and the proper cultivation of, the 
the white bean, would be acceptable to some of your read- 
ers. Bay Srate. 





The cultivation of the bean should be extended. The 
crop has this great advaitage—if the price is low, the 
beans may be mixed with corn and other grain, ground, 
and fed to cows and sheep. They are one of the very 
best kinds of food for milch cows. The crop does not 
impoverish the land, and when fed to domestic animals, 
the manure is rich and valuable. 


Many suppose that poor land is necessary to raise white 
beans—only because they will grow better on poor land 
than other crops. Manuring the land for them has doub- 
led the crop. Nothing is better for them than good rich 
corn land. If the soil is rather heavy, an excellent way 
is to turn over clover sod late in spring, roll and harrow 
it, and plant the beans. There will be less hoeing need- 
ed, as fresh inverted sod is usually clean soil. When the 
soil is free from weeds, the best way is to drill in the beans, 
so that the drills may be about 24 or 3 feet apart, and the 
seed about 2 inches apart in the drills. Ifa drill cannot 
be had, furrow out the land, and drop the beans by nail- 
ing or tying a small tin pail to the lower end of a rod 
about the size of a walking stick, make a hole in the bot- 
tom large enough for the beans to pass out, and walk 
along shaking it over the furrow. The quantity or dis- 
tance may be perfectly regulated by making the hole the 
right size from trial, by shaking more or less rapidly, and 
walking slow or fast. If the soil is weedy, plant in hills 
a foot and a half apart in the row, and seven to a hill. 
The beans will be yellow in three months and ready for 
harvesting, which is done by pulling them. If the weath- 
er continues dry a few daya, they will soon be dry enough, 
if placed in small heaps. If wet weather is feared, take 
the bunches and place them in smal] stacks made around 
a pole driven into the ground, radiating from the centre 
or pole, and with either roots or tops out—these stacks 
may be as high as a man can easily reach, and should be 
built on four sinall sticks at the bottom, the size of stove 
wood, laid across, to keep the beans off the wet ground, 
and to allow the drying wind to blow under. When quite 
dry, draw out the pole and draw them to the barn, and 
thrash in winter. As a single proof of the profits of bean 
raising, T. C. Maxweti & Co., of Geneva, N. Y , recent- 
ly informed us that they had planted small white beans 
in the vacancies of their extensive nursery, where trees 
had been dug last spring,—amounting altogether to about 
40 acres. The cultivation cost almost nothing, as they 
stood in rows of scattered trees; but they think if the 
beans stood alone, the whole cost of cultivation would 
not have been eight dollars an acre. They had 800 bush- 
els of beans, which sold, at $1.50 per bushel, for $1,200. 
The cost of cultivation, estimated at the very highest at 











#520, dedueted from this sum, leaves a clear profit of 
$880 for the use of the 40 acres of land. They have fine, 
rich, tile-drained land, but ithad evidently been conside- 
rably exhausted by the previous growth of the trees. 

eee 


COAL ASHES, 


I make from four to six loads of these every winter, 
which in spring I pay to have earted away as of no use. 
Our coal differs from your hard anthracite coal. It is 
bituminons and soft, and burns with a blaze; consequent- 
ly is redueed to a powder when done with. Wonld it do 
to mix the ashes with horse and cow manure, by throwing 
ashes and all into one heap? Have the coal ashes any 
specific agricultural properties, and would the mixture of 
such ashes and manure harmonize, or would one destroy 
the good effect of the other? The cost of transporting 
these ashes is another consideration. My summer house 
and winter house are 20 miles apart, and it costs me 60 
cents a load to haul manure in the spring. Would coal 
ashes be worth 60 cents a load to me? Again, in the 
summer I haul considerable swamp muck to my place. I 
suppose the ashes would do very well to mix with the 
muck; but then would it not be cheaper to use lime than 
coal ashes at 60 cents a load? An answer would greatly 
oblige ASvescriser. St. John, NV. B., Jan. 11, 1862. 

Coal ashes are nearly all earthy, and contain a very Iit- 
tle lime and alcali, say about one twenty-fifth to a fiftieth 
part of common wood ashes. Both vary considerably in 
their composition, and the wood ashes may sometimes 
have more than a hundred times as much alcali as coal 
ashes. The amount in the latter is however often some- 
what increased by the wood used in kindling the fires, 
While therefore it possesses some value for its potash, 
soda, and lime, it is chiefly useful as an absorbent, being 
very dry, and in powder. Placed in stables (in the liquid 
manure gutters, for instance) where it may become satu- 
rated with the urine, it beeomes very valuable—the more 
so because such manure is not fibrous from litter, but may 
be spread finely and intimately mixed with the earth to 
which it is applied. Used in this way, it would probably 
be worth over 60 cents per load. Peat or muck, if it 
could be as thoroughly dried, which is nearly impossible, 
would doubtless be stil! more valuable. Coal ashes would 
be good to mix with manure compost, and would do no 
harm, and be a good absorbent. On account of its ex- 
treme dryness, it is excellent for sprinkling daily into the 
vaults of privies, destroying the odor, and if used in suf- 
ficiently Jarge quantities, allowing the contents to be 
shovelled out with as little difficulty as sand or earth. 

eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
HOME CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 


I always have grown my own tobacco, and manufacture 
it to suit myself, and prefer it to the ‘‘boughten.” For 
our own use, it is not requisite to grow it every year. I 
generally grow enough on a small patch in one year to 
last me and my wife, (who uses the pipe also,) four or five 
years; therefore we always have the article at hand, and 
are not under the necessity of sending “‘ John” to the 
‘* store,” every week for a little tobacco. 

I have tried several varieties of Tobacco—the ‘ Con- 
necticut Seed leaf,” ‘ Cuba,” &¢., but I find what we call 
the “‘ Ohio Improved” the best variety. It has a long, 
wide, thick heavy leaf; and when rightly “cured,” it is 
a superior article. I have saved a quantity of the seed, 
and any friend who may desire it, by enclosing to me an 
envelope, already directed, and four or five penny stamps 
to pay the postage, and trouble of putting up the seed, I 
will enclose and send by mail, a paper of the seed. 

Windsor, Ohio. L. NORRIS. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Trip to Holmdel, N. J.—Monmouth County Farming—A South-Down 
Cross to Produce ** Butcher's Lambs *’—Four and Five Course Sys- 
tems of Rotation—The Application of Marl—Mr. Taylor’s Flock 
of South-Downs—This Breed Requires no Higher Feeding than Or- 
dinary Sheep—System of Feeding here Adopted for Ewes, Lambe 
and Full Grown Bucks—Importance of Growing Roots, and Ex- 
periments as to their Value. 


An excursion easily made, and really worth the making 
to any one interested in Sourn Down Sneep, is a visit 
at the farm of Mr. J. C. Taytor, Holmdel, N. J. Leav- 
ing New-York from the foot of Robinson street, in the 
steamboat for Keyport, it is only a stage ride of nine or 
ten miles farther—the whole distance being accomplished 
in less than four hours. The part of Monmouth county 
through which the traveller is carried, has made great pro- 
gress in agricultural productiveness during the past twen- 
ty or thirty years. Much of its land is underlain with 
marl, the liberal use of which as a fertilizer has been the 
chief source of this improvement. With soils of a some- 
what varied character, and a surface generally level, it 
produces good grain, grass and roots, and is well adapted 
for such live stock as will command the readiest sale in 
the great neighboring market of New-York. The farms 
vary in size very much, as in other parts of the country, 
running from sixty or eighty up to two or three hundred 
acres. Hay is baled and shipped to the city in very large 
quantities, and considerable Indian corn and wheat are 
also grown. But the potato is, proportionately, the special- 
ty of this region among the crops of the farm; and the 
county of Monmouth produced nearly 800,000 bushels, 
according to the census of 1850,—a larger quantity, with 
but one exception, than any other single county in the 
United States. 

Taking 150 acres as perhaps about the average size of the 
farms, we should probably find the system of management 
adopted pretty well represented in the following outline : 
Say a dozen steers will be purchased in autumn, and carried 
through the winter mostly upon coarse feed, such as corn- 
stalks, etc., grazed and fattened through the summer, and 
then disposed of to make way for a new supply. From 
thirty to fifty sheep, more or less, according to the sup- 
ply of feed and other considerations, will be purchased 
in early autumn from the droves that come along—many 
of them bred in New-York or Ohio—of the character of 
the ordinary sheep of these States, in which fire wool and 
a light carcass form the predominating element. Ewes 
are selected, and have been bought at about $3 per head 
for several seasons past ; lambs are bred from them, and 
the whole are fattened and got ready for the butcher 
during the succeeding summer. 





In farming upon this general system, Mr, Taytor about 
fifteen years ago came to the conclusion that “ butcher's 
lambs ” could be bred more profitably by the introduction 
of better blood on the part of the sire, to secure greater 
size and earlier maturity in the offspring. Obtaining 
some South-Downs in 1848, that had been prize takers at 
an American Institute show, be found this cross upon the 
common ewes fully as advantageous in both respects as had 
been anticipated; and similar requirements on the part 
of his neighbors gave him at once a ready local demand 
for all the pure South-Down lambs he could spare. Ram 
lambs, purchased by them at $15 each, were found more 
than to repay their cost in the increased value of these 
““butcher’s lambs;” and a butcher in the vicinity has 
remarked that he bad himself half-a-dollar’s better profit 
upon dressing a South-Down lamb, from the greater pro- 


portion of meat, and the smaller proportion of offal, upon 
a given live weight, in comparison with other breeds of 
an equal or greater size. 


To complete our brief glance at the Farming of this 
part of New-Jersey, before referring more particularly to 
Mr, Tayor’s present flock, it may be added that from six 
to seven dollars advance upon each ewe purchased in 
accordance with the above system, may be expected by 
the best farmers—say perhaps $4.50 for the lamb, $1 for 
advance on the ewe, and $1 for its wool. The best farm- 
ers feed the ewes for about three months, say with a half- 
pint daily of corn meal, together with their hay or corn- 
stalks, but there are many who think good clover hay is 
quite sufficient without the meal. Some allow the lambs 
also to get at the meal, but the quantity they take whén so 
young is not very great. They go out to grass, as soon 
as it furnishes a good bite, and are sold when the lambs 
are from 10 to 15 weeks old. The earliest lambs from a 
South-Down cross will dress perhaps 50 to 55 Ibs., but 
those sold at full three months old or over, ought to reach 
about 70 lbs. 

The rotation employed is Indian corn upon sod land, 
followed by potatoes, then by wheat, and then by grass, 
This covers four years, and is the nearest approach to the 
English four-course system with which I ever happen to 
have come in contact on this side the water. It has one 
objection, however: as most of the corn is sold, and most 
of the potatoes, and most of the wheat, and most of the 
hay—no land that did not lie on a marl-bed could well sus- 
tain so severe and constant drafts; there is little or no 
land in permanent pastures, and the quantity of stock 
kept is not such as to secure the manufacture of very 
large quantities of manure, It is therefore thought a 
better way, to let the land lie in grass two years instead 
of one—thus making a five course, instead of a four 
course system, certainly to the advantage of the land, and 
possibly not involving any present loss to the farmer. 
This change, suggested by Mr. Taytor, has a prototype, 
I may add, in the increasing favor with which the same 
course has apparently been regarded of late in England, 
it having been in many instances there adopted as a sub- 
stitute for the old Norfolk system. 


The mar] obtained upon Mr. TaYvor's farm, and through 
that region, is got out in winter, exposed to the frost to 
secure its more ready pulverization, and spread on the land 
at the rate of a thousand or twelve hundred busbels per 
acre. This heavy dressing is with the view of adding to 
the permanent resources of the land; for a smaller one 
might produce an equal effect upon the crops immediately 
succeeding. It may be renewed in eight or ten years. 
The common system is to haul it on to the grass land in 
winter, preparatory to breaking up the sod for corn in 
spring; but Mr. Tayzor is in favor of allowing the field 
to remain in grass during the year after the dressing is 
applied. The different qualities of marl found in different 
localities in New-Jersey, it may be remarked, are applied 
in quite cifferent ways; it was mentioned for instance 
that only a hundred to a hundred and fifty bushels per 
acre is the ordinary application of the Squankum marl, 
which is more concentrated in character, and therefore 
| pays for transportation to considerable distances along the 
| canals, which could not be done at a profit with the marl 
dug about Holmdel. 





Our space must limit these remarks upon Monmouth 
‘County Farming to a bare sketch, omitting much that 
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would be of interest, and which could be more easily 
gathered during a summer journey, than at the present 
season of the year. The chief object of the trip, as al- 
ready intimated, was to see Mr. Taytor’s South-Downs ; 
and, having given above the key to his first selection of 
this breed, together with facts which serve to illustrate 
very forcibly its practical value to the farmer, we may 
now go about among his yards and buildings to admire if 
we may, and criticize if we can, the animals they con- 
tain. There are few, however, who would care to enter 
into that minute comparison of one with another, and of 
the whole with other similar flocks here and abroad, 
which busied us so closely one day last week, and the gen- 
eral result of which is all that most readers will desire to 
obtain. We came from it, strengthened in the faith be- 
fore entertained, and more than onee expressed in the 
Country GENTLEMAN, that what is true of our best herds 
of Short-Horns, is equally true of our best South-Down 
flocks, namely, ‘that no farther tmportations from abroad 
will be needed, if we rightly employ the means now with- 

in our power of maintaining and improving the stock we 
have heretofore purchased. 

Mr. Tayzor’s South-Down flock now includes about 75 
breeding ewes, of which say 25, are imported ; 16 ewe 
lambs, ‘and 17 ram lambs. He has also six stock rams: 
four imported—“* No. 89,” which was purchased for Mr. 
J., as our readers remember, at Jonas Wesp’s great sale 
in 1861, for about $1,300 ; r Reserve,” purchased from 
Mr. Webp in 1860, ‘and two yearling rams, purchased at 
the same time as ‘“‘No. 89.” The other two rams are 
called “Young Prize” and “ Vigor,” and are sons of 
the ram imported by Mr. T. in 1858, and called ‘* World's 
Prize,” from his having won the prize at the great inter- 
national exhibition at Paris. ‘* World’s Prize,” it may be 
added, was sold for $1,000 in 1859, to go to California ; 
that year was a remarkably successful one for Mr. 'T. a and 
among other shipments then made to the Pacific coast, he 
mentioned one lot of 14 head for which the round sum of 
$1,400 was paid him. 

From the liberal outlay made by Mr. T., during the 
past seven or eight years, and especially in the determi- 
nation shown by him for three years past, to secure the 
best he could obtain in England at whatever cost, I ex- 
pected much, and yet was scarcely prepared to find so 
many evidences of a straight-forward, practical eommon 
sense manifested in his views and transactions, rather 
than of any wild enthusiasm on the one hand, or of mere 
“Yankee ’euteness” on the other. Believing that he 
can breed more healthy and hardy Jambs by an avoidance 
of higher feeding or warmer shelter than any humane man 
Ouglit to provide for his animals, he keeps the flock in 
open yards with shedding attached, and states, I doubt 
not with the most entire truth, that South-Downs will 
keep in better order and even grow fat* upon no greater 
allowance of food than would be required to maintain an 
equal number of ordinary “natives.” Believing that this 
improvement in mutton sbeep is a matter to which far 
more general attention must be given in coming years, 
and that the South-Down supplies the best means of 
reaching that end, it is his design and desire to limit his 
sales so far as possible to males, or to let their services by 
the season, where this is preferred to a purehase—“ Young 
Prize,” as one instance among others, having been let for 
the season of 1861 for $80 to Mr. Joun Worru ot Chester 
Jounty, Pa., a well-known and careful breeder—since it 
is in this way that the flock can be made to produce the 
most general and lasting effect. Believing that, starting 
where British breeders at present stand, and where Mr. 
Wess is leaving off, he can fully “ hold his own ” as re- 
gards the points of excellence peculiar to the South-Downs, 
his importations include representatives of different fami- 
lies, so that there need be no in-and-in breeding of near 








° Mr. Tayior sti ates from careful observ ation. that his South. Down 
ram lambs will gain 3 pounds per week, where common ones, either 





rams or wethers. kept upon precisely the same allowance, would only 
gain a pound and a half 


relatives, and he is watching with great eare the results of 
combinations between the individuals of the floek, and the 
qualities developed by his young stoek as they advance. 

Of the merits of “No. 89” and “Reserve,” or of the 
other imported animals, I need not speak, but it would be 
wrong to pass by those bred upon the place without a sin- 
gle remark as to the evidence they afford of the success 
of Mr. Taytor’s efforts. We examined a pen of ten 
yearling ewes, all but one of them sired by “‘ World’s 
Prize,” who proved himself very elever as a stock getter, 

imparting his close fleece, full chest, width of shoulders, 

spring of rib, and excellence behind, in a marked degree. 

The lambs by ‘Reserve ” are promising well ; there are 14 
of them rams and 12 females, some of them reproducing 
admirably the deep chest, straightness of back and belly, 
and good hind quarters of the sire, and all of them very 
full and strong behind the shoulder, where he particularly 
excels. 

In conclusion, Mr. TayLor does not believe, as a practi- 
cal man, in sheep-keeping without roots, fully agreeing 
with our other leading breeders in the estimate he places 
upon their value. It is constantly a source of sadgeine to 
see that so little attention is paid to this subject by ‘Ameri- 
can farmers; and I think I have before published the re- 
sponse once made to me after a leeture in which I had 
referred to this subject, that ‘turnips contain ninety per 
cent. of water, which ean be had cheaper out-doors, than 
to build a barn cellar to house it in.” This was intended 
as a “ knock-down argument,” and presents an objection 
to root growing as compared with raising a crop of corn, 
perhaps as current as any other. Mr. Taytor onee put 
three South-Down lambs, averaging a weight of nearly 90 
pounds each, in a yard by themselves, and gave them for 
six weeks one pound clover hay and about 10 pounds 
white turnips, each, per day. They kept up their weight, 
neither gaining nor losing during that period; and as the 
common rule is about 24 pounds good elover hay per day 
to a sheep weighing about 100 Ibs., he considered the 10 
lbs of turnips equal to about 1dof hay. Rutabagas were 
then given to the lambs, in the same quantity as “the tur- 
nips had been, and with an equal weight of hay, for a 
fortnight, and they gained each two pounds a week. 
Farther experiments with sugar-beets and carrots agreed 
in result very nearly with the last, although of the three, 
the sngar-beet apparently laid on a little the most flesh. 
The details of these and other trials, had led Mr. Taytor 
to estimate five bushels of rutabagas as affording a nutri- 
tive equivalent about equal to one of Indian corn; and, 
as he can raise 600 bushels of the former upon an acre of 
land as easily as he can 50 bushels of the latter, he does 
not think it pays to neglect them. It should be added, 
however, that he objects to roots as feed for lambing ewes, 
until the lambs are say a fortnight old; but he © would 
not undertake to keep a floek of 3 young and growing lambs 
without them.” 


Mr. Taytor’s usual system of feeding ewes has been 
about a bushel of roots to ten head, begun two weeks after 
lambing, with half a pint either of unground oats, or of 
corn meal to each—preferring the oats unless corn meal 
is relatively considerably cheaper. Previously to this time 
they receive no feed whatever but hay and cornstalks. With 
the buck lambs he begins in Nov., giving them at first only 
a very small quantity of oats, and increasing the quantity 
by degrees, until in February they may get a pound of oats 
each, anda pint of wheat bran, which is his highest feed at 
anytime. The ewes are not fed at all during winter, be- 
cause unless kept back then as much as possible, they may 
get too fat during the coming summer to breed success- 
fuily. As to the feeundity of South Downs, I learned on 
inquiry that from one-third to one-half the ewes in Mr. 
Taylor's flock bring twins—on one oceasion I believe more 
than half of them having done so. 


If my allotted space had not already been far exceeded, 
there are several other points upon which I should like to 
have briefly touched; and if my letter is anywhere less 
full and clear than might be desirable, I presume Mr. 
TaYLor will kindly supply such additional information as 
may be requested. L. H. Tf. 
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“a {For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


Agricultural Notes in Monroe Co. N. Y.---VI. 


Gang Plows and Wheel Cultivators. 

I have alluded, in a previous communication, to the use 
of gang plows in preparing the soil for wheat in this coun- 
ty, where most farmers prize it highly as an implement of 
great efficiency and utility. The best gang plows have 
steel mold-boards, which is a very important feature, as 
they not only draw easier for the team, but by presenting 
a smoother surface than cast iron, they will work in light 
soils without clogging, where the earth would not slip well 
on mold-boards of cast iron. They possess the same ad- 
vantage that the steel plows proper do, over the ordi- 
nary cast iron plow. 

In many localities, even in our own State, gang plows 
have been introduced for cross-plowing the soil, and have 
been rejected almost entirely, for the reason that the soil 
was so compact as to require deeper tillage than could be 
effected with the gang plows. 

This is also true of the wheel cultivators, which were 
introduced very extensively in most of our wheat growing 
counties, and which were, in most instances, where the 
soil is of a clayey and stubborn character, thrown aside, 
and the common plow used in their stead. 

But in Monroe county farmers rely upon gang plows 
and wheel cultivators, where the soil is light, friable and 
porous, almost as much as they do upon the common plow. 
But when we come to a clayey farm which has not been 
underdrained, and where agriculture is retrogressive in- 
stead of progressive, we find that wheel cultivators and 
gang plows have usually been rejected, on account of their 
inefficiency in cultivating such soils. 

The wheel cultivators are so arranged, that they can be 
adjusted in a few seconds to run at any desired depth from 
one to six inches; and the gang plows are also adjustible, 
so as torun deep or shallow ; but when the merits of the 
two implements are compared fairly, 1 think that good 
steel gang plows are much superior to a wheel cultivator, 
for the following reasons: 

Fisrt, when both implements are drawn at the same 
depth, the gang plows, if they cut the same width of a cul- 
tivator, will require less force to draw them; and, second- 
ly, they perform the work in a more thorough and efficient 
manner than the cultivators do; and, thirdly, new points 
can be attached to the plows at trifling expense, whereas 
the expense of keeping steel teeth of such cultivators in 
as good orderas they should be, is far more expensive. 

After an inch of the edge of steel teeth has been worn 
off, they will be very inefficient, and will require much 
more power to draw the implement, although most farmers 
will continue to use their steel teeth until they have been 
worn up to a complete stub; and, to appearance, they 
perceive no difference between the effectiveness of the 
two—the sharp and well formed teeth and those worn 
out. 

Gang plows will cut every thing up in the form of roots 
of noxious weeds, and turn them neatly under; while 
cultivator teeth, unless they are in very good order, will 
allow most of such things to slide around their edges 
without cutting them off. Gang plows in that section of 
country are usually drawn by three horses abreast, or with 
a yoke of oxen and a horse forward of them. 


Farm of R. P. Hubbard. 


Having seen several very fine specimens of young 
horses of the Black Hawk Morgan breed, Mr. Isaac Bower 
proposed to accompany me to R. P. Hubbard's residence, 
who was the proprietor of the most beautiful black stal- 
lion, of the genuine Black Hawk Morgan breed, that I 
have ever met with. For beauty of form and symmetry, 
I have never seen his equal; and it would be exceedingly 
difficult for any person to point out the spot in him, that 
could, or ought to be improved, in order to render hima 





more beautiful animal than he now is, And in addition | be open just enough to keep it in slow motion, 














to his mnie beauty, his perfect tractability and docility 
were most superior and admirable. 

He was kept loose in a large box-stall; and when Mr, 
H. opened the door, he would, at the word, stand on his 
hind feet, or place his feet on the door-sill, or perform 
any other feats that he was bid, without a bridle on, 
which is a very uncommon occurrence, to manage a stal- 
lion with nothing but a small whip. 

Mr. H. was unusually busy, as most working farmers 
are at particular times, for which reason our call was quite 
short. 

His fields showed that they were pretty well cultivated ; 
and judging from the abundance of good manure in his 
barn-yard, which was then being hauled out on oat-stub- 
ble, preparatory for a crop of wheat, and judging also 
from the heavy crop of peas which he was then raking, 
his system of farm management is by no means retro- 
gressive, which cannot be affirmed of every farmer in 
that vicinity. I stretched up some of his pea vives, which 
were well filled with pods, which were as high as my head 
—5 feet and 10 inches. 

His buildings were all in a good condition ; and his neat 
and commodious corn-house and piggery deserves more 
than a passing notice. The piggery is in the basement of 
the building, and in one corner is a large cauldron set in 
brick-work, and a few feet from it is a large box, with 
sheet-iron nailed on its bottom, which is supported by 
two walls of brick, with a fire-place between them, for 
steaming potatoes, pumpkins, &c., for his swine, of which 
he had a lot of very fine ones. 

The partition between the feed-room and the apartment 
where the swine are kept, consists of a large flap, or kind 
of door, suspended by hinges to a beam directly over the 
feeding trough. When they are to be fed, the flap is 
thrust towards the swine, and fastened to that side of the 
trough until the food has been put in it, when the flap is 
brought to the other side of the trough, and fastened, 
when the animals can come to their food. 

This is, I think, the most convenient mode of erecting a 
trough for swine, because it not only is so very convenient 
when distributing their feed, but also when cleaning the 
trough, which can be done without entering the apartinent 
of the swine. 

Wind-Mills. 

At a short distance from Mr. Hubbard's residence, we 
discovered frame work, doors and ceiling, on the top of a 
barn, which we found to be a wind-mill for pumping 
water in the barn- -yard for stock, which is received in a 
large water trough until it is full, when the water returns 
into the well as fast as it was pumped up. 

As its arrangement disclosed some novel features, I 
will attempt to convey an imperfect idea of it, 

The wheel was made in an upright position, very much 
like the fans or blowers of a fanning mill, if they were 
placed erect, instead of horizontally as they work ih a 
fanning mill. The circle described by the wheel, was 
about six feet in diameter; and the wings were six feet 
long—vertically—and about eighteen inches wide, and 
instead of being straight from side to side, they had been 
warped, and the wind was allowed to strike the concave 
side of each wing. As the opposite side of each wing 
was convex, they would meet with less resistance than if 
they were entirely flat, or were not warped. There were 
as many as six or eight wings. This wheel was surrounded 
with frame work and boarded up on all sides, except 
where there were doors, which were opened to admit the 
wind, when it was blowing from any direction; or they 
could all be closed, when it was desirable to have the 
wheel stand still. More than this, the outside frame and 
ceiling was built with its sides diverging from every door, 
for the purpose of directing a greater amount of wind into 
each door, than would enter were the sides only even with 
the door. 

There was no little ingenuity displayed in its construe- 
tion; and it was said to subserve a very good purpose, 
Of ec ourge it is necessary to open other ‘doors when the 
wind changes, and when it blows furiously, a door may 
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Our next call was at the residence of Mr. Reed, who 
was absent; but we had the pleasure of seeing a very 
nice farm and some 10 or 12 most capital bullocks, which 
would weigh, probably, from fifteen to twenty hundred 
pounds each. Indian corn and pastares showed that the 
manure of the farm was not all allowed to be wasted. 

Among his horses, we discovered a pair of twin mule 
colts, of good size, and so nearly allke that no difference 
could be perceived between them, in color nor in form. 


Tompkins Ditcher. 

Having frequently heard that a Mr. Tompkins of Clifton, 
had recently invented a ditcher, with which one horse 
would cut eight rods per hour, we went to see it. He has 
expended about eight hundred dollars, he said, in bring- 
ing it to its present state of perfection. 

It is a very complicated, clock-work-like implement ; 
and it would not be practicable to give very much of an 
idea of it, without drawings of different parts of it. It 
is sufficient to say, however, that it is a self-propeller. 
The machine is supported on four wheels, with twu large 
drive wheels, nearly five feet in diameter, and rims six 
inches broad, with the peripheries well ribbed, to prevent 
their slipping. Between these wheels is an upright iron 
shaft, of four-inch-round iron, to which the lever is 
attached. The horse, or two horses, when hitched to the 
lever, travel around the machine, and cross the diteh in 
rear of the machine over a plank, which covers the ditch 
and is drawn along with the machine. There are several 
systems of cog or toothed wheels, so connected with the 
shaft and the lever and the drive wheels, that, at every 
circuit of the horse, the entire machine is propelled for- 
ward from one to two inches, 

The digging is performed by means of a system of 
scrapers or hoes attached to an endless chain arrangement, 
which can be elevated or depressed to any desired depth. 
The forward movement of the machine presses these 


scrapers into the earth, which they bring up and throw | 


behind them, and it is then carried to either side of the 
ditch, which is about six inches wide. 

I would not pen a word to dishearten the persevering 
inventor; but for those who may be anxious to know 
more of its efficiency I may be allowed to say that for ditch- 
ing, where there are no small stone, it will probably sub- 


serve a good purpose; but its complexity and expense | 


will be a great hinderance to its general introduction. 
The more simple any machine is, the less liable it is to 
become deranged in any of its parts, and as a general rule, 
for such purposes as ditching, the greater will be its 
effectiveness. 

The principle which is diselosed in the construction of 
this machine is a good one, and I am quite disposed to 
think that by dispensing with a good portion of the clock- 
work gearing, and by substituting a worm and pinion for 
obtaining a slow motion, and by dispensing with three- 
fourths of the dirt scrapers on the endless chain, or dirt 
carrier, and by attaching a few diggers to the endless 


chain for digging up the earth, it would operate far more | 


effectively than so many small scrapers, 

Our intention was, when in this vicinity, to call on Gen. 
Harmon, who has experimented so extensively in the cul- 
tivation of wheat, but the day was too far spent, and so 
we returned to North Chili, passing many fine and, to all 
appearance, well cultivated farms, and a great number of 
neat and commodious residences, with yards very taste- 
fully arranged, with surroundings in abundance to render 
a farmer’s home aitractive and cheerful, and a still greater 


number of good barns and outbuildings, all of which ap- | 


peared in good order. 
Here we pass a large field of Marrowfat beans, which 
look fine, and promise to be a very remunerating crop. 


we passed a very spacious and neatly constructed barn, 
| painted white, belonging to the farm of Mr. Harmon. 

In that vicinity I was informed that there are a large 
number of good cattle raised, and most of the good farms 
|showed that their manure is judiciously applied to the 
| soil, although many good farmers who aim to save all 
their manure lose a large portion of it by a yard improper- 
ly constructed. 

Steaming Food for Steck. 

My attention was directed to Prindle’s agricultural cal- 
dron and steamer, for which my friend Davis was agent, 
who informed me that a good number of farmers in that 
vicinity were intending to give them a fair trial during 
the approaching winter in steaming food for their neat 
cattle and other stock. 

These caldrons and steamers are manufactured in 
Rochester. It cannot be denied that they make a very 
nice apparatus for steaming food with; but they are quite 
too expensive for farmers of ordinary means. But very 
few farmers can, or will afford to pay $30.00 or $40.00 
for an apparatus to steam provender with, for neat cattle 
or for horses. Those who have really made up their 
minds that it is a paying operation to steam straw, hay 
and cornstalks, can construct a good and convenient ap- 
paratus for this purpose, for five or six dollars; and even 
then, aman would need to keep more stock than most 
farmers are accustomed to keep, providing he was under 
the necessity of employing a man to do his chores. 

I am quite inclined to believe that it would be far 
wiser and better policy for farmers to take more pains in 
erecting good barns and sheds and stables, and to take 
more pains in securing their hay and straw and stalks, 
and endeavor to have them in a more edible condition 
for their stock, than it is to attempt to render poor hay, 
poor straw, or poor stalks more palatable and nutritious 
by steaming them. If there is but little nutriment in 
hay or straw—if it be weather-beaten and mouldy, steain- 
'ing may improve its palatability a little; but it will not 
make good feed of it. S. Epwarps Topp. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. ] 


POUDRETTE FACTORY. 


| Enprrors or Co. GentLemMan—Three years ago I built 
a vault under my privy, 6 by 8 feet and 5 feet deep, by 
bricking up the sides, and covering the bottom, and a 
foot or more of the sides with Hydraulic cement, and in 
this, after clearing in the spring, I throw a horse load of 
| muck, that is fine and dry, and from time to time we 
| throw in more muck, so that when we clear it out, there 
is some over a cord of manure. 

We are careful to empty ail the vessels into the vault. 
When we empty the vault, we remove the manure to a 
tobacco shed, and mix in as we deposit the mass, some 3 
barrels of ashes. Before using it we generally throw it 
over twice or three times. 

It is generally by this time so fermented as to be fine, 
and most inodorous, so much so that a man can take it in 
his hands to apply it without offence. We have always 
used it in the hill for tobacco, instead of superphosphate, 
|and have thought the effect better upon the young plants 
| than anything that we have ever used. 
| There is only one thing in regard to the composting 
| that troubles us, and that is, it seems we lose a large 
| quantity of ammonia whilst the mass is fermenting. Do 
I need to apply plaster, and if so how much and when? 

I have thought that the Poudrette was of as much 
value to me, as from 15 to 20 dollars worth of the best 
superphosphate would have been. J. M. C. 


To prevent loss by fermentation, use less ashes, or 
more muck or both—and if necessary, add thin layers of 











| 
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Judging from the appearance of the farm, and the loca- |dry loam or clay. The thinner and more frequent the 
tion of some of the new outbuildings, the plans for a yard | Jayers of the muck, the more perfect will be the inter- 
and residence are still in embryo, and if appearances are | mixture, acd hand labor will be lessened. The mode of 
not deceitful, the proprietor is a progressive farmer. management described by our correspondent is excellent— 


Away off in the distance my friend Davis pointed out a| we need hardly add that it is of great importance to have 
very elegant barn, which received the first premium from | the muck very well dried, in order that its absorbent 
the New-York State Ag. Society. A litle farther along | powers may be brought into full action. 
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New-York State Agricultural Society. 





Pursuant to previous notice the Society met in the As- 
sembly chamber at noon on the 12th ult.—the President, 
Mr. Geo. Gepnrs, in the chair. Hon. Marsnati P. 
Wixper, Ex-President of the United States Ag. Society 
having been invited to a seat by the side of the chair, 
briefly acknowledged the courtesy. The Treasurer’s Re- 
port was then read, of which the following figures present 
a brief abstract :— 

Report or Lurner H. Tucker, TREASURER. 











RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand from last account,...........ccceeceesecceecs $1,792.7 
Memberships at Annual Meeting. ...........0.sceecceeeeeees 48.00 
Life Memberships during the year,.............ececeeeeceee 70.00 
Denee Aeneas cs... bs. sic oS eshssgdasocvceseeseoes 700.00 
do, Oo. POR BG ON s <h5 sis sicccdakwssikecsip es 1,000.00 
Rie sincass tanatacnssivesaass ke <Jceanievdssawtscansubuan e 11.1 
Local Committee at Watertown, .........2. seseeseceecceeee 800.00 
Receipts at Watertown Fair, including $106 for Life Mem- 
WT 3 kdnictpechehiectoaesut deuckeanerebenevecsstianee 7,900.40 
$12,322.23 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Premiums at Winter Meeting. .. ....... $576.0 
Expenses at “aera 43.54 
Premiums and Expenses of Previous Fai 122.50 
Salaries and Travelling Expenses,...... 2,265.13 
Salary of Dr. Fitch,..............+- 1,000.00 
Incidental Expenses, .. 126.93 
POGRGES, 5355550c000d55 177.67 
Library and Museum Expenses,. 82.29 
Printing, Stationary. &c.,.... ..... 3%5.28 
Premiums, &c., Watertown Fair,................ 4,722.09 
Expenses Watertown Fair, for Gate-Keepers, 
Day and Night Watch, Police, Laborers, Clerks 
bed acguase ms Uae Ae ne ee ee 1,122.31 
For Superintendents and all other Fair Expenses, 955.80 
12,179.54 
Cash on hand to new account, ................ “ . 142.69 
$12,322.23 


On motion of Mr. J. Sranron Govup, a vote of ac- 
ceptarice was taken, when Mr, B. P. Jounson, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, proceeded to read the Report of the 
Executive Committee for the year just concluded. 

After a few brief and appropriate remarks upon the con- 
dition of the country as exerting an influence upon the 
agriculture of the State, this Report refers in detail to the | 
events in its progress which havé occurred during the past 
twelve months; the deaths of several of the former 
officers of the Society ; the labors of Dr. Fitcn, its Ento- 
mologist ; the character and success of its last Fair, &c., 
&c. The increased importance of wool growing, and the 
recent efforts to perfect the processes of flax manufactur- 
ing, under the scarcity of cotton, are mentioned ; the ap- 
pearance of the pleuro-pneumonia in this vicinity, and its 
apparent extinction in the course of the season, are al- 
luded to ; considerable space is devoted to the important 
subject of agricultural statistics, and the hope expressed 
that the legislature will take favorable action upon the 
bill which has been introduced for their collection through- 
out the State. 

The usual nominating committee of three from each 
judicial district was appointed, upon whose report through 
their chairman, Mr. Kexty, the following officers were 
duly elected :— 


PRESIDENT. 
EZRA CORNELL of Tompkins County 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
. Thomas ff. Faile of New-York. 
Samuel Thorne of Duchess. 
Herman Wendell of Albany. 
Oscar Granger of Saratoga. 
Solon D. Hungerford of Jefferson. 
Thomas I, Chatfield of Tioga. 
Patrick Barry of Monroe. 
. Samuel W. Johnson, of Cattaraugus, 
COR, SECRETARY, 
Benjamin P. Johnson of Albany. 
’ REC, SECRETARY. 
Frastus Corning, Jr.. of Albany. 
TREASURER, 
Luther H, Tucker of Albany. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 


(0 Te tye V9 NO 
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A recess was then taken until 7 Pp. M., when, after the 
presentation of some resolutions by Mr. P. M. Wetmore 
of New-York, which were laid on the table for discussion 
by the Society at their meeting on Thursday, a valuable 
letter was read from Dr. Fircu, who was unfortunately 
prevented by illness from being present in person. The pre- 
sident introduced Hon. Henry S. Ranpatt of Cortland, 
who was present at his request to read a paper upon sheep 
raising and wool growing. Mr. R. then occupied upwards 
of an hour in a summary review, particularly of the Fine 
Wooled Sheep of the country, their introduction, charac- 
ter and successful improvement. This paper included 
several extended tables, and much information gathered 
from the previous writings of the author and others, as 
well as by his recent observations in this and other States, 
and by correspondence with our best sheep breeders. 
Biassed strongly in favor of the fine wooled breeds, few 
advocates of that class of sheep could have made out a 
stronger argument in its favor. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Randall’s essay, Mr. Kelly, 
seconded by Mr. Peters, moved a vote of thanks and 
that a copy of the paper be requested for the Transactions 
of the Society. Adopted. 

Thursday the usual exhibition of Grains, Dairy Pro- 
ducts and Fruits, together with a number of improved 
Implements, were on view at the Society’s rooms; and 
the usual discussions were conducted in the Lecture Room 
of the Society, the President, Mr. Geddes, in the chair, 
on Thursday, when the attendance was quite good. 

At the evening session the Reports of Committees were 
read by the Secretary, declaring the award of premiums 
for Farms, Crops, Seeds, Butter, Cheese, &c. 

Mr. Geppes, the retiring President, then delivered his 
valedictory address, which was devoted to a review of the 
progress of Agriculture during the twenty-one years that 
have now elapsed since the Society first entered upon its 
present career of active usefulness. Mr, G.’s remarks will 
be issued at once in pamphlet form. Mr. Gepprs then in- 
troduced his successor, Mr. Cornett, who followed in a 
brief and appropriate acknowledgment for the honor con- 
ferred, and expressive of his determination to put forth 
every effort to render the term of his office, with the as- 


sistance of his coadjutors, no less successful than the pre- 
vious career of the Society under the guidance of the em- 
inent men who hag preceded him in the same responsible 
position. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Cornett’s remarks, and after 
a vote of thanks, on motion of Mr. Huntincron, to the 
speakers for the addresses delivered, a resolution was 
passed upon motion of Mr. Jonnsox, commending to the 
favorable notice of the Legislature, the bill now before 
the House for the collection of Agricultural Statistics ; 
and, upon motion of Hon. Ws. Kexty, that, in view of 
the great value to the agricultural community of Dr. 
Fitcn’s Entomological investigations, and especially of 
those in which he has been recently and is now engaged, 
the continuation of the present annual donation by 
the State to support these investigations, should not 
be overlooked or omitted in the appropriations of the 
present winter. A desultory discussion followed, in the 
course of which Mr. Conger presented to the Society 
several pamphlets explaining a new process of un bran- 
ning wheat before grinding for flour, which we shall here- 
after refer to more particularly. 

The Society then adjourned, after a pleasant, harmonions 
and useful session, which, if not so fully attended as has 
sometimes been the case, had drawn together a fair repre- 
sentation from various parts of the State, including many 
of the oldest and warmest supporters of the Suciety’s 





T. C. Peters of Genesee; E. Sherrill of Ontario: A. Hubbell of 
Oneida; C. 1. Hayes of Otsego; W. Newcomb of Rensselaer. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


EXPERIMENTS IN POTATO CULTURE. 


Messrs. Eprrors—In answer to your call for facts in 
regard to the proper time for digging potatoes to avoid 
the potato disease, I will add my mite by giving you the 
result of my experiments with the white Mercer potato the 





past season. 

I planted six acres with them; the land was a sandy 
loam, that produced the year previous 160 bushels of ears 
of corn per acre, by a liberal application of barnyard ma- 
nure on the sod, and 200 pounds of guano per acre in the 


hill. 

Plot No. 1.—One acre, planted April 8th, with seed 
cut from large potatoes, 134 bushels, in furrows 23 feet 
apart, manured in the furrows with 140 carman loads of 
New-York stable manure and 575 pounds of Peruvian 
guano, the seed dropped upon both and covered with the 
plow. Dng Aug. 12th, All sound—yield, 236 bushels. 

Plot No. 2.—One aere, planted April 9th, seed the same 
kind and quantity, 140 loads stable manure, and guano in 
all but eight rows, at the rate of 366 pounds per acre; 
four of the eight rows with wood ashes spread upon the 
manure at the rate of 200 bushels per acre. Dug Ang. 
19th ; all sonnd—yield, 248 bushels. 

Plot No. 3.—One aere, planted April 15, seed from 
large potatoes, 14 bushels, 190 loads stable manure and 
350 pounds of guano, Dug Aug. 22d; all sound— 
yield, 199 bushels. 

Plot No. 4.—Three-quarters of an acre, planted April 
19th, seed cut from medium sized potatoes, at the rate of 
14} bushels ; stable manure at the rate of 100 loads, and 
guano at the rate of 400 pounds, Dug Aug. 28th; very 
few diseased—yield, 117 bushels, or at the rate per acre 
of 156 bushels. 

Plot No. 5.—One acre, planted April 23d, seed from 
medium sized potatoes, 144 bushéls ; 110 loads of stable 
manure and 350 pounds of guano. Dug Aug. 30th; very 
few diseased—yield, 127 bushels. 

Plot No. 6.—One acre, planted April 25th, seed from 
large potatoes, 14 bushels; coarse hog-pen and barnyard 
manure, and 500 pounds guano. Dug Aug. 26th; very 
few diseased—yield, 127 bushels. 

Plot No. 7.—One-quarter of an acre, planted June 4th, 
manured with guano alone. Dug Oct. 14, yield very light, 
quite two-thirds of the potatoes diseased ; the remaining 
portion were considered nearly worthless, end were fed to | 
the hogs. 

In plots Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the first planted and earliest | 
dug, there were no diseased potatoes. 

In plots Nos. 4, 5 and 6, not to exgeed half a bushe} | 
diseased, and those were found on the ends of the rows, | 
bruised by the feet of the horses. | 

Plot No. 7, the last planted, was nearly an entire loss. | 

The difference in yield between Nos. 2 and 3 was caused | 
by the differenee in the quantity of manure used. Be- | 
tween Nos, 3 and 4, by the difference in the quality of | 
the seed; where seed from large potatoes were used but | 
1-12th of the product were small potatoes; from the | 
medium size about one-sixth of the product were small. 
Between Nos. 4 and 5, by the exposure of the seed in| 
No. 5 to the heat of the sun some two or three hours be- | 
fore covering, which prevented about one-third of it from 
sprouting. Between No. 6 and those preceding, by the 
inferior quality of the manure. No benefit was derived | 
last season from the use of guano or ashes, probably | 
caused by the drouth in summer. 

The test was in plot No. 2; four rows were left with | 
stable manure alone, four more on the one side of them | 
with the addition of wood ashes, and four on the other | 
side of them with the addition of guano. There was no | 
difference whatever in the quality or yield of the three, 
parcels, 

This differs greatly from the result of my experiment 
with guano in 1860, as noticed in the Country GENTLE- | 
man of Dec. 13th of that year; the value of the increase 








| 


| saving 


to the crop that year by the addition of guano was more 


than five times the extra expense. 


In another respect the two experiments differ; that 
year there was no difference in the yield or size of the po- 
tatoes raised from seed eut from large or medium sized 
potatoes ; last year they differed in both size and vield. 

In other respeets the two experiments do not differ, and 
confirm me in the belief that I expressed in the former 
article referred to, that no amount or kind of manure 
would cause the potato to become diseased, and that the 
sure preventive is to plant as soon as possible in the 
spring, with early ripening kinds, and dig them as soon as 
they are ripe. If every farmer would adopt that plan, I 
am satisfied that we should soon hear no more of the 
potato rot. 

That portion of the erop that was retained, was put in 
the cellar on the 30th day of August; they remain perfeet- 
ly sound, not a single deeayed potato having been dis- 
covered. 

The greater portion of the marketable potatoes were 
sent directly from the field to New-York, and disposed of 
at $2.122 per barrel. 

Notwithstanding the drouth of the past summer, which 
shortened the crop of potatoes very much on Long Island, 
this crop was remunerative, paying the cost of manure, of 
seed, and of all labor bestowed upon it, estimating each 
day’s labor of man or horse at 75 cents. 

In addition to which one-half of the eost of the manure 
is justly chargeable to the sueceeding wheat erop. 

Matinecock, Oyster Bay, L. I. GEORGE R. UNDERHILL. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Notes on Morris County Farming, N. J. 








This part of Jersey is hilly and mountainous, abound- 
ing in valleys between, furnishing rich farms. While on 
a recent visit to Rockaway in this County, I was struck 
with the number of substantial stone walls, some of which 
are 4 feet wide at the bottom, and 3 feet at top. Stones 
are plenty in this part of the county, and much attention 
is paid to mining and carting ore. Some of the farms 
indicate thrift, but carting has engaged too much of the 
attention of the farmers for profitable eulture of their 
farms, notwithstanding they have a good home market 
for almost everything a farm can produce, as the mines of 
iron require many laborers. 

Mr. George Richards has been having a ditch some 4 
to 6 rods long, and in the deepest place some 15 feet 
deep, to drain an old pond hole. He thinks of getting 
some 1500 loads of the first quality of muck, and as the 
canal runs near by, he buys his lime and has it mixed on 
the bank of the eanal. I think he will see the effects 
soon. 

Mr. A. Riggs of Drakeville, is an example of what 
industry and perseverance ean do. He commenced life 
on the Morris canal, and after saving money enough, he 
bought a store, and has gradually bought land until he 
now has several hundred acres. Last year he sowed 80 
bushels of buckwheat, and his erop of Spring wheat for 
1860 was 600 bushels. He sowed superphosphate of 
lime with his wheat. Much of his land is so level as to 
be incapable of draining, and he, to get his spring crops 
in early, plows in the fall. He has bought considerable 
lots of woodland, employing many hands during the 
winter months. He thinks farming pays. 

Mr. J. H. Crammer of this place, commenced life in 
New-York State, working by the month. He commenced 

g, and soon raised enough to buy a farm by leaving 
part on bond and mortgage. He repaired his buildings, 
enriched his land, raised more graim than many farmers 
having twice the number of acres, and has now sold and 
bought a larger farm. He thinks farming pays. It will 
not be amiss to state that he bad a prudent wife and no 
family; that makes a difference. Farming must be done 
economically and have good management, to make it 
pay; still industry and perseverance will accomplish 
much, and farmers need a good share of each ao 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cuitivator.} 
COTTON GROWING IN THE NORTH. 


BY A SOUTHERN TRAVELLER, 





It would not be comfortable now to visit the south on 
any expedition for information concerning the peculiar 
products of their country; but we may go back to our 
old minutes and glean some useful hints from observa- 
tions made in travels among them when we lived as 
brethren, looking to the same flag for protection, and pros- 
pering under the same guarantees of peace which it every- 
where carried with it. 

The question does not come up “ whether we can grow 
cotton in the north?” That has been done for the last 
fifty years with good success, When the hardy pioneers 
of southern Illinois, and a small portion of Iowa, first re- 
moved from their southern homes, they found the climate 
congenial for cotton growing, and continued its cultivation 
for a long time. It has latterly been discontinued, more 
from economic than any other reasons. It has not paid 
at the low market rates. But it may be remarked in pass- 
ing that there is nothing in the soil which stands in the 
way of success. The soil is rich enough in the elements 
necessary for perfecting the plant. The low lands along 
the southern rivers and branclics are not more fertile than 
the American bottoms of southwestern Illinois, nor the 
bottom lands of many of the lesser streams. The wheat 
lands of southern Lliuois are far richer than the upland 
cotton fields of Alabama. Their tillage is better, and the 
men who cultivate them work with a will and an intelli- 
gence which pledge victory before hand. 

The best cotton lands of Tennessee are not unlike the 
wheat lands of Macoupin, Shelby, and other counties of 
Egypt. In northern Mississippi there is a superabundance 
of sand, which gives sure returns for a few years, yet after 
that the soil feels the great exhaustion of the crop, and 
becomes worthless. Already there are large tracts of land 
in that section “ turned out to rest,” as the planters have 
it, every few years, and they lie for one, two or three sue- 
cessive years. Or, as is now common, wholly abandoned 
to grow up with weeds and shrubby trees, like the aban- 
doned tobacco lands of old Virginia. This is the case even 
in Fayette county, Tennessee, the largest slaveliolding 
county in or out of the Union, and in which the lands are 
proverbially strong. It also holds good in the neighbor- 
hood of Gen. Jackson’s farm in northern Alabama, (a farm 
that he possessed after driving out the Indians.) The 
lands here are of a reddish or a deep chocolate color. 
There are no.better uplands by nature on the continent, 
and none that have endured bad culture better. Yet twen- 
ty years of “cotton and no rest” have overdone them. 
Now they are taking their rest. 

The planters have seen and lamented this exhaustion of 
their soil, and during the times when wheat was worth 
$1.50, $2.00 to $2.50 per bushel, as in 1856, they com- 
menced growing a crop of wheat every two or three years. 
This was to ‘rest their lands,” as they said. No grass 
seed was used, or but very little. They thought it kill- 
ed out by the hot summer suns. Yet I do remember of 
seeing a few very fine patches of red clover, and am satis- 
fied that some similar alternation of crops wiil be found 
necessary in Illinois to preserve the fertility of our cotton 
growing lands. 

The cotton plant requires deep and thorough cultivation 
and a long season of fine growing weather, exempt from 
frosts, 

It must be started as early in the spring as possible, 
consistent with its safety from frosts—tended constantly 
during the season to check the rampant growth of weeds, 
and the cotton gathered as soon and as fast as the balls 
open. Whatever means would favor early corn planting 
would facilitate early cotton planting. Therefore the ground 
should be prepared in the autumn previously. 

Excessive wet and cold weather is very unfavorable ; 





the roots. We would add the subsoil plow in the same 
furrow, but it is scarcely worth while to talk about that 
on any large scale in a State where subsoil plows are not 
used. If there are any wet, springy places in the field, 
they should be underdrained. Underdrianing the whole 
field would be useful where practicable. 

From these general remarks let us descend more to the 
detail. 

The first important step is selecting the field. A rich 
alluvial or loamy soil is the best. As it will be necessary 
to guard against frosts, and to bring the plant to maturity 
within that of late spring and early autumn, an admixture 
of sand would contribute to a rapid growth and make sue- 
cess surer. In the selection of a field avoid one that is 
known, from any reason, to be a frosty spot. It matters 
not from what causes these objections might arise, whether 
cold, wet, springy soil, exposure to the drafts of cold air, 
or the settling in of cliilled vapor from frosty currents. 
On the other hand choose a deep, warm, quick, mellow 
soil, from which, or through which, the surface water 
flows rapidly. Select a field known for its freedom from 
frosts, let it have a southerly aspect and a moderate ele- 
vation. 

PLantinc.—We cannot fix a day when cotton planting 
should commence. The time will vary with every degree 
of latitude and with every neighborhood. It should be 
planted as early as it can be and not be liable to exposure 
of frost. North of the Ohio river planting should take 
place in the first and second weeks of May, varying, of 
course, with the season. In the south planting commences 
in March, and the latest ends in June. A slight frost 
withers the leaves like buckwheat, and utterly destroys 
the life of the plant. The plowed ground is usually thrown 
up in ridges, by turning two furrows together. The dis- 
tance of ridges apart varies from three to four feet. The 
seed is dropped in drills; a large quantity is used, and 
afterwards thinned out at the first and second weeding to 
8 or 12 inches apart in the rows. There is nothing es- 
sentially different in the cultivation of cotton from that of 
corn. The points to be observed are keeping the weeds 
in subjection, and the ground well stirred constantly from 
the time the plant has made its appearance until the 
branches obstruct the passage of the wule, or the flowers 
are in full bloom, 

The picking is simply performed. As it must be done 
us soon as the balls open, and as they mature irregularly, 
the pickers must go through the “patch” several times, 
They gather the cotton dry, and deposit it in a safe place 
till the ginning commences. 

As tue labor which follows is purely mechanical, we will 
leave that work to those who may choose to purchase 
gins and undertake the business as a distinct branch of 
manufacture. The price of a gin depends on the number 
of “‘saws” it contains, and varying from something less 
than $75 to $275 each. They are prepared with pullies 
for belts, and may be driven by horse power used for 
threshers, or by any other mode desired. 

———_— 66 


(os A “‘ New-Jersey Farmer” writes us in a recent let- 
ter that the farmers of that State are beginning to ascer- 
tain that after its first cost, the expense of keeping good 
stock is little or no greater than that of keeping “‘ scaly- 
wags.” He refers to the Advertising pages of the Coun- 
TRY GENTLEMAN as forming an interesting and exceedingly 
useful directory to those wishing to purchase, and a valua- 
ble means of disseminating improvement. He speaks 


very highly of Mr. J. C. Taytor’s recent South-Down im- 
portations, but not more highly than they doubtless fully 
merit. He also mentions very favorably the flock owned 
by Mr. J. McCain, who has bred his South-Down ewes to 
the rams of Mr, Taylor, and who has also valuable Cots- 
wolds and Leicesters derived from leading Canada flocks. 
Mr. McCain also breeds Essex and Suffolk pigs. 

— We may add to the foregoing, that we have heard of 


hence the trench plow should be used, to deepen the soil | Several recent sales of Live Stock effected through Ad- 


stirred, and permit the surplus water to settle away from | vertisements in the Country GentLemay, 
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{Vor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.]} 


NORTHERN OR PEA-VINE CLOVER. 


L. Tucker & Son—TI see an inquiry in the Co. Gent. 
of Jan. 2, page 16, about clover; and, without attempt- 
ing to answer that inquiry, will tell my experience with 
the Northern or Pea-vine Clover, and can say for myself 
it is the right kind. 

In the spring of 1860, I procured from Wm. Thorburn 
of your city, a bushel of the China Tea Spring Wheat, 
for which I paid $2.25, and if I recollect right 16 lbs. of 
the Pea-vine clover seed. This I sowed on about two 
acres, (too thin,) which came up and looked much as 
other clover till last spring; then it was later starting 
than the other, but when it got fairly started, it grew 
wonderfully, and when I cut it, it was down, but not like 
the other clover when it gets down, but it was all down 
and twisted to the “four winds;” still it was kind of 
propped up, so that it was not down flat on the ground. 
I had two hands mowing about a day and a half, and they 
got along so slowly, that'I quit till we could get up what 
was cut; then went to hauling, and when it was forked 
up, (for raking was useless,) of all the crops of hay I 
ever saw, that took the lead, and we hauled eight large 
two-horse wagon loads that were loads, for it was long 
and stuck together so it would hang nearly the length of a 
winrow, and I am satisfied there was not less than five or 
six tons (but I have forgotten the rule for measuring hay 
in the mow) off of one and one-fourth acres. 

I measured some stalks that were five feet and nine 
inches long, and well branched. Some no doubt will say, 
well it is coarse hay, and so it is, but I find my horses eat 
it very well; indeed, I think it is better than a large 
growth of the other variety, for the stalk is but little larger 
and is hollow and not near so hard. My horses eat it up 
very well, and do not waste one bit of it. I have been 
feeding four horses all fall and winter so far, from the 
prodnet of the one and one-fourth acres, and am not 
near the bottom yet; so I think it will be cheaper to 
raise hay that way than to let the poor horses run out 
through the inclement season to get their living from the 
wheat fields, fence corners, &c., as some do, and then 
when solicited to subscribe for an agricultural paper say, 
* Oh vo; IT can’t do now near so well as I know, and 
such or such an one has been sadly “op wan or misled 





by the teachings of such papers. I dof’t want anything 
to do with them”—but now would be glad to get seed of 
my clover, which I obtained a knowledge of through the 
Co. Gent. Have taken that paper now,seven years, and 
would not take ten times the cost of ithfor this one item 
of information, 

I saved the remaining three-fourths of an acre for seed, 
and would be glad if I had as much more. I intend to 
stock my farm with it. It will certainly be the cheapest 
manure we can apply; beside it looks better to grow clover 
four or five feet high than as many inches, and it is much 
more pleasant to get four tons of hay from an acre than 
to go over five or six acres for the same amount; and by 
saving the usual number of acres for meadow, we can let 
half of them run, which would, if turned under by a good 
plow, make a capital prospect for wheat, and be as good 
as a deal of hard work hauling out of manure. 

Mine was sowed mostly on good ground, but a part 
Was thin—one bank that would not, I suppose, grow the 
other clover more than six or eight inches high, made this 
from two to three feet, and very nice feed. It branches 
remarkably, and so makes a great many heads and leaves. 
It, as has been said, it does not heave or pull out by frost, 
] shall think it one of our very best erops—the best intro- 
diced hereabouts lately. My experience with it is only 
che season, but saw no signs of heaving out of the ground 
last spring. 

[ also think well of the China Tea wheat. We find it 
makes a very fine flour and bread. 


Sugar Grove Nurseries, Barnesville, O. JAMES EDGERTON, 





(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


CORN CULTURE---DRILLS vs. HILLS. 


Messrs. Epitors—Reading in the Co. Genr. of Dec. 
19, p. 394, ‘* Tape Line’s” article in reference to cern in 
hills or drills, set me thinking upon that subject, and hav- 
ing had corn planted in both ways this season, thought I 
would look over my accounts, &c., and give my experience 
through the columns of the Co. Gent. ‘Tape Line” 
says that “J. L. R. confounds the question of whether 
corn will ear better, or yield the most, when planted in 
hills or drills.” In my estimation the latter is the main 
question, and to raise corn, not fodder, is the object of 
the generality of farmers when planting it. The better 
piece for corn was planted with the drill upon the 3d and 
4th days of May; tended with the common five-tooth 
cultivator and shovel-plow, being hoed twice and thinned 
out at the last (24th to 28th of June,) to not less than 
eight inches. The piece planted in hills was much poorer 
soil, planted upon the 21st and 22d of May, four spears 
to a hill; tended same as the other, costing about $1 75 
less per acre than that in drills, not counting cutting and 
husking. 

Upon measurement I found that it required, (taking an 
average of several bushels,) 115 ears of the drilled and 
83 of that planted in hills, to make a bushel, or about 
one-third less. Both were sorted at husking. 

Now every farmer knows that it takes just as Jong to 
husk a small ear as a large one; consequently every bushel 
of the drilled cost one-third more to husk than if the ears 
had been the same size as the hilled; and that in hills is 
a much better quality of corn, and where not destroyed 
by cut-worm, yielded more bushels per acre. 

‘“Tape Line’s” theory in regard to the roots seems as 
though it ought to be correct; but will it agree with the 
practice of those who have tried both systems thorough- 
ly? I presume a good many of your readers would like 
to hear from some such person upon that subject; this 
being my first season, I am literally a YounG Farmer. 

Huron Co., Ohio, Jan. 11, 1862. 








e 
[For tbe Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


CUTTING SWAMP BUSHES, &c. 


Perusing in your last paper the communication of Mr. 
Gove, who says he is 75 years old, in which he states that 
the bushes should be cut down on “ the old of the moon in 


August, when the sign is in the heart,” which I presume 
few could peruse without a smile at this new “ moonshine” 
story. I desire to say a few words on the subject. This 
is not a question of date, or of the moon’s changes, but it 
is a question with which the sun has something to do. 
What is the object intended? It is to deprive the roots 
of brush as far as possible, of the nutriment (sap) which 
is requisite for its development of new shoots. The period 
to be selected for the operation of cutting off bushes should 
thererefore be that at which the sun’s heat has most fully 
developed the growth, and when there is an apparent ces- 
sation in the formation of new wood. This period every 
one can decide upon for himself by observation. At this 
time there must necessarily be more of the sap in the 
branches than at any other, and by cutting off the bushes 
close to the ground, the root can receive no return of the 
sap that has been elaborated, and is so weakened as to be 
incapacitated to send forth any but very feeble shoots; 
perhaps none at all. Wa. R. Prince. Flushing, N. Y. 
eee 

Goop Crop or Wxueat.—Mr. Wau. Woopscrn of Cum- 
berland County, Pa., writes to the Country GENTLEMAN, 
that he harvested from 16 acres and 150 pereles land, 
last year, 527 bushels of wheat by measure, or 542 by 
weight. The Jand was a clover fallow, and the wheat, 
the old Mediterranean. The certificates of surveyor and 
thrasher were turnished to the County Ag. Society. Such 
a yield should, as Mr. W. says, encourage farmers to 
greater effurts to secure good crops. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
How to Grow a Permanent'Osage Hedge. 





Lutuer Tocxer & Son—In compliance with your re- 
quest, and for the information of others, I now proceed to 
give a minute description of my experience and mode of 
planting and cultivation of the osage orange as a fence. 
I give the preference to plants one year old. In trying 
to raise them from the seed I have been unsuccessful. I 
would rather leave that matter to the nurserymen. 


SerminGc tHE HepGe.—For this purpose the ground 
should be broken up to the depth of from 12 to 14 inches, 
according to the quality of the soil. The space broken 
up at least 10 feet wide, and that with the plow, leaving 
the open furrow where the fence has to be set. If there 
is any thin soil in the row, it should be well manured. It 
should not only be plowed, but subsoiled, harrowed, and 
thoroughly prepared. The land again to be plowed 
gathered into the open furrow—also made smooth with a 
rake. The hedge then to be set in the centre, which 
would leave five feet to be cultivated on each side. When 
a hedge is to be set along an old fence row, it is much bet- 
ter to have the fence removed the year previous, aud the 
ground broken up and cultivated. It would then be in a 
better condition to receive the hedge. After the ground 
has been fully prepared, it is necessary to stake off the 
row and draw a line to work by. The holes to be made 
to insert the plants, to be made with asteel dibble, 12 inches 
in length, and 2} or 3 inches in diameter at the top, witha 
socket in which to insert a handle 2 feet long, to make 
the holes, which should be 6 inches apart. The plants 
then to be put into the holes about an inch deeper than 
when they were in the ground in the nursery. The earth 
to be well pressed about the entire length of the root. 


Putting the plants in well, when transplanting, is one of | 


the most important matters in having the hedge well 


Then comes the cultivating, hoeing, plowing, &c. The 
soil on both sides of the hedge wants thorough cultivation, 
and the hedge row should be kept clean during the whole 
of the summer season. No stock should be allowed in 
the enclosure for the first and second years, without a 
protecting fence alongside. This protection should be 
continued for three years; after that it will protect itself, 

Courting THE Henge Down.—The next spring, which 
will be one year from the time the hedge was set, it must 
be cut off three inches above the ground, just above the 
root where it has a yellow appearance. The roots will 
then swell up and put forth a number of strong shoots 
just at the top of the ground. It then needs to be 
thoroughly cultivated about three times during the season. 

The next cutting, which is at 2 years old, 12 inches, 
and so on at 12 inches each year, until it is 5 feet high, 
which should be the standard height. 

By this process of cultivating thoroughly and cutting 
down severely, we at once form a strong, close and firm 
base, and if this process is rigidly earried out, success is 
certain. 

It is thought by some that it is necessary to eut down 
more than once during the summer. In my opinion this 
is a great mistake. All that it requires is pruning once a 
year, late in the fall when the leaves drop off. This fact I 
have fully had demonstrated in my own experience. The 
ground alongside should be kept in good condition until 
it is four years old, when it will take care of itself. It 
will be found that much less training will be required af- 
ter the hedge is full grown. 

The first cutting, which will be one year from the time 
the hedge was set, can be done best with a pair or shears. 
I recommend the shears because it is difficult to cut plants 
off sufficiently low with anything else. The second, and 
all other cuttings can be done with an English hedge knife, 
which can be procured at any of the seed stores in New- 
York. The best way to do this is to walk along with the 
hedge on the right hand, making an upward stroke, cut- | 
ting to the centre of the hedge. When you get to the | 
eud of the row, turn round on the left, and come back 








upon the other side. By this method a man can trim 
upwards of 100 rods per day. 

This is a plain statement of my practical operations in 
growing the hedge. If it should be found of any use to 
the public, Iam very happy in being able to give it to 
them. Tuos, Bert. Eatontown, N. J. 


eee 





{¥or the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Experiences with the Water Ram. 





Messrs. Eptrors—You ask for experience with the hy- 
draulic ram. For the benefit of X. Y. Z, I will inform 
him that the article (without “ wool,”) is reliable. I have 
one, carrying sufficient water for my stock and much to 
spare, up an elevation of 15 feet, and a distance of 350 
feet, to my barn-yard, costing all told, $30. It has been 
running over four years, “day and night.” It would bea 
great sacrifice to be compelled to dispense with it. J, w. 





Messrs. Tucker—For the benefit of your Ohio corres- 
pondent X. Y. Z., I give my experience with a Hydraulic 
Ram which has been in operation nearly 14 years. It is 
No. 4, and manufactured by W. & B. Douglas of Middle- 
town, Connecticut. The drive pipe from spring to ram 
is 14 in. calibre, and 30 feet long, and weighs 5 lb. to the 
foot, and cost 8c. per pound. Cost of ram $12, and ex- 
pense of repairs about $4. The discharge of water from 
the ram is 3 feet and 4 inches below the spring where the 
drive pipe receives the water. The small pipe discharges 
396 gallons in 24 hours, at a height of 18 feet above the 
ram perpendicular ascent, but 19 rods from ram by course 
of small pipe. It supplies my house, and the surplus 
runs to my barn, watering 23 head of stock and one 
horse. I have no doubt that enough water runs to the 
barn to water 75 head of stock both large and small. 

I would say to your correspondent that the little fellow 


| never tires out, but works on both night and day, and day 
started. Too much care cannot be taken in this particular. | 


and night. I would also say to X. Y. Z., if you havea 
good location for a ram, get one by all means, for he will 
work for less wages by a great deal than you can get your 
water brought to you in any other way, 


Deerfield, Mass. JAMES CHILDS. 





ee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


MAKING MAPLE SUGAR. 


Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—I notice in your paper of 
the 23d of Jan., an editorial on the subject of making Maple 
Sugar. In general your remarks are sound, but I would like 
to add my experience. 

I find that the addition of a teaspoonful of salt to each 100 
lbs. of sugar improves the taste of the sugar. It givesita 
fuller taste. Salt is also good when used in syrup. 

I don’t use anything to clarify the syrup; if strained 
before boiling and skimmed while boiling, it will be of good 
color and free from all impurities. Trees that have large 
bushy tops will yield the best sap. 

When nails are driven in the tree to hold the buckets, 
they should be drawn and saved for another year, and save 
the chopper and the sawyer some loud and harsh words, 
when the trees are used for wood or lumber. AUSABLE. 

eee 

AnotnEeR Goop Pic.—N. E. A. of Orangeville, Ohio, 


writes the Co. Gent., page 81, in reference to Mr. 8S. 
Brockway’s pigs. I killed a litter of grade Suffolk and 
Berkshires, November 3, that was dropt May 1, six months 
and two days old; thirty hours after they were killed one 
of them weighed 271 pounds, and is a trifle ahead of Mr. 
Brockway'’s. My pigs were fed on milk, dry corn, and 
provender meal, all they chose to eat. I received the 
2d premium atthe New-York State Fair—entered as small 
breed. Should Ohio, or any other State than New-York, 
beat ours, you may hear from my near neighbor, who re- 
ceived the first premium on a litter of eight pigs of the 
large breed. Daniet Parker. Jefferson Co., N. Y. 








| We remember very well those “large breed” pigs which 
took the first prize, and should like to hear about them, 
Eps. ] 


whether Ohio challenges the information or not. 
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Domestic  Eronomy, aud Cookery. 


[For the pecedin Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Improved Sap-Boiling Apparatus. 





The annexed cut illustrates an improved form of arch 

for boiling sap, which is very highly spoken of by every 
af My y Mighty sp J 

a one who has used it. It is very 



































having them cast hollow, the heat passes out into the open 
air, making them much more durable. They are three 
inches in diameter, and placed about six inches from the 
floor of the arch—C. pan—D. flue for passage of the fire 
—E. pan—F. chimney, or a wide stove pipe will answer 
as well. The space under pan E. need not be more than 
12 inches deep, as no wood is placed under it. It should 
be raised about four inches higher, so that the sap after it 
becomes heated, can be carrried into the other pan by a 
syphon rigged with a faucet, so that the flow can be reg- 
ulated, 

The pan C. can be made longer than the other, but 
should not come quite out to the end of the arch, as the 
sap would be burned onthe pan. A better way is to have 
the pans of the same size, so that they can be changed at 
the end of each boiling season, as the pan over the hot- 
test fire will burn out much the soonest, 

The operation of boiling sap in one of these arches, 
rigged as I bave described ‘it, is as follows :—In the morn- 
ing fill both pans, and then build the fire. The sap in 
the pan ©. will be boiling before that in the other; when 
it is, put your syphon in its place, and guage it so that it 
will just keep the pan C. full; then start the cold sap from 
the holder, (also fixed with a faucet,) s0 as to keep the 
pan EK, full also, 

This looks very well on paper, but equally as well when | 
in operation tn the sugar bush. 
kind of arch is econony of fuel. In the common straight | 
arch a great deal of the heat passes up the chimney, the | 
bricks of which are always so hot as to be unbearable to 
the naked hand, and when boiling in the night, I have 
often seen the flames rising a foot above the top of the 
chimney. 

In the improved kind there is no such waste of heat, 
and it has been accurately ascertained that the quantity of 
wood that will boil sap for 100 pounds of sugar in the old, 
will boil enough for from 135 to 140 pounds in the new 
fashioned arch. A saving of from 35 to 40 per cent in 
the quantity of fuel, and the cost of preparing it, is wor- 
thy the attention of every one that makes maple sugar. 

St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. ST. LAWRENCE. 





eso. 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


The Sugar Orchard---Tapping Trees, &c. 





Eps. Co. Gent.—The attention of your readers is very 
properly called to the business of making maple sugar. Tin 
pails, holding ten and I believe twelve quarts, can be made 
by the hundred for $32. They should be but little larger at | 
top, only sufficient to admit one being put into the other. | 
Experience has proved that spouts made of sumac or elder, | 
are better than tin or iron. 1 would recommend again the 


machine for making spouts which I forwarded to the office of | 
the CountRY GuNTLEMAN several years ago. 
374 cents. 


It costs but | 
Every experienced sugar maker knows the spout | 





a simple, and any mason of ordinary 
ak ingenuity can easily make one. 

It consists of a double arch for 

. two sheet iron pans, placed side by 
| or side, It is made wholly of brick, or | 
-=--! 3 ---+'- can be built on the outside with | 

B flat stones. 

—==—--—F= A. is door for wood—B. B. B. 

—— * three hollow cast iron tubes to lay 

F J | the wood upon, extending through 
eaten ty gpl the wall at the right hand side. By | 





should not extend in beyond the bark, so as to prevent the 
sap flowing freely from the first grain, where most of the sap 
circulates. The saccharine sap like tannin is next the bark. 
The instrument to which I refer will fit the spout to any sized 


hole from half to three-fourths of an inch. It will set close, 
| and is not so easily removed as when made by hand; 100 can 
| be sharpened in thirty minutes. 

I request one experiment to be made to ascertain the ex- 
tent the hole should be bored into the tree. Bore one hole 
with a 14 inch auger | inch—fit a spout to this hole; then 
with a half or three-quarter inch auger, placed in the center of 
the large hole, bore in 6, 8 or 10 inches;-asinal] spout can then 
| be inserted through the large spout to receive the sap from 
| the emall hole Let the sap from each be taken into separate 
vessels. ‘The small spout may be so long as to carry the sap 
into a pail outside of the other. Let the experiment be made 
| on large sound trees; boil down the sap of 12 quarts of each. 
Another experiment I wish tried: In all sugar works there 
| are trees from which about equai quantities of sap run daily. 
| I wish the trial tobe made with one spout in one tree, and 
| two or more in the other, but whether two or three, «!l to run 

| into one vessel. My practice is to put but one spout ina tree ; 

| I believe as much sap will run from one spout as more, if the 
| two spouts are placed as usual, within 4 or 6 inches of each 
other. By this practice one- -balf of the labor of tapping is 
saved, and what is more important, but half the injury is done 
to the tree. 

I have works where the trees have been tapped 70 years 
in succession. The first was by boxing with an axe. The 
next process with an inch auger, making two holes in each 
tree six inches deep. The next improv ement, three-quarter 
| inch auger, two in a tree, three inches. Now half or three- 
eighths of an inch, two inches deep. It is evident the trees 
will be much less injured by the latter process. 

The making of maple sugar is becoming a science, and a 
profitable business when properly attended to. I thought of 
making some remarks relating to the process of bviling, &c., 
particularly the evaporating process, which I believe will not 
be generally adopted. J. S. Perrisonxe. Manchester, Vt. 
o 


WHEEL GREASE. 


I wish you could give a good receipt for making ax/e 
‘grease. The farmers in my neighborhood, (Orange Co.,) and 
I among them, complain of the miserable stuff we buy in 
boxes, which becomes stiff and gummy in a very short time, 
and, of course doubles and trebles the friction, which it ought 
to reduce. J.C. Orange Co, N. Y. 


For iron axles, castor oil is excellent. For wood, tallow 
alone does tolerably well, probably much better than the pur- 

















The advantage of this | | of the latter (composition not known) that does well. 


ehased grease mentioned—although we have known of some 
Some 
farmers prefer tallow in summer, and lard in winter; while 
others stiffen the latter for summer use by the admixture of 
a little flour. A mixture of black lead is now generally re- 
pudiated. Have any of our correspondents tried soapstone 
and lard? And what are the results of the experimenis of 
those who have used different lubricating substances ? 

e 


RECIPE FOR CORN BREAD. 


As a good deal is said about making corn bread in some of 
the papers, [ will give your readers my way of making it :— 

Take 4 cups of fine corn meal, 2 cups of flour, two-thirds 
of a cup of molasses, | teaspoonful of saleratus, and a little 
salt to suit taste. Mix well with a pint and a half of sour 
milk—bake in an iron basin, and steam it when cold. 

Rhode Island. ECONOMY, 











eee 
Hint to Cart Owners. 











A convenient way of raising the wheel of a tipup cart to 
| grease the axle, or unfasten the body from the tongue, is to 
| set a stick forward of the axle, under the side of the body, of 
| suitable length to raise the wheel ; then bear down the body 

|and fasten to the tongue. The wheel is then ready to slip 
‘off at option. ABRAHAM Wayzer. Fairfield Co., Conn. 

| eee 

| Goop Biacxtxe.— Boil three pints of beer with 2 0z ivory 
| black. As it boils, put in a dessert spoonful of sweet oil, 2 
oz. brown sugar and boil quitely till reduced to a quart. 
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The Loulterer’s Companion. 


[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.) 
Keeping Poultry on a Large Scale. 


By C. N. BeMeENT. 


Ever since the publication of the ‘* American Poulterers® 
Companion,” in 1815, we have been repeatedly applied to, in 
person, as well as by letter, for information in regard to the 
feasibility and management of poultry on a large scale— 
that is to make a profitable business of it—basing their cal- 
culations, no doubt, on the favorable accounts heretofore pub- 
lished, where from ten, twenty, to one hundred fowls have 
been kept, expenses and proceeds noted, showing a nett profit 
of from thirty-five cents to one dollar and over a head, as the 
result of one year. Now, say they, if one hundred hens can 
be made to pay one dollar each, why cannot 1,000 2,000 or 
5,000, be made to pry at the same rate? A very reasonable 
calculation, but somehow rather difficult to accomplish. 

We extract the following from one of the many letters ad- 
dressed to us on the subject :—“ Your article in the ‘‘ Coun- 





try GENTLEMAN,” (12th July, 1860,) on the “ profits of | 
fowls,’’ has attracted attention, and in its perusal I have found | 
both pleasure and disappointment—pleasure because of the | 
statistics by which you prove that the rearing of fowls may be | 
made a profitable pursuit—and disappointment in what you | 
say ‘you have never known any one to succeed that has at- | 
tempted to make the rearing of poultry on a large scale pro- | 
fitable,’ &c. The question is, how can I manage, myself, | 
upon a place of five to ten acres, near some of our country | 
towns, so as to make a good living therefrom? For several 
months we have cherished the intention of engaging in the 
raising of poultry and eggs for the New-York and other mar- 
kets, proposing to keep a yard of one thousand fowls. My 
estimate has been, that five acres would be enough for this, 
and they would yield a clear profit of one dollar per head, 
equal to $1.000 per year. Your communication bas alarmed 
me as to the correctness of my estimation, or rather as to the 
practicability of making so large a number sufficiently pro- 
ductive te derive a living therefrom. What is the cause of 
this difficulty? If Mec. Post can make 33 fowls yield him 
a clear profit of $75, why not the same yield according to the 
larger number of fowls? There must be some reason for 
this. What is it? If the same proportionate amount of 
diligence care and attention is bestowed in the one case as in 
the othe:, why not the same comparative result ? 


“Tf, therefore, a small number of fowls are profitable 
stock, and a larger number unprofitable, where must the line 
of demareation be drawn? Two hundred, three hundred, 
five hundred, or where? and what in your judgment is the 
greatest number that can be kept together se as to afford a 
reasonable assurance of a clear profit of one dollar per head ? 
always presuming that the best personal attention is given 
them. Would it be prudent to commence with five hundred 
fowls? Would the additional presence of geese, ducks and 
turkeys, be objectionable ?” 

It is evident that when experiments have been tried with 
twenty, thirty, or one hundred fowls, the results have gene- 
rally proved faverable; but from our experience, and from 
all the information we have been able to collect, no establsh- 
ment on a large scale, has succeeded in this country. The 
only one of which we have any knowledge, that even ap- 
proached suecess, was attached to the Astor House farm, sit- 
uated in New Jersey. 

Some six or seven years ago, this farm was purchased for 
the purpose of supplying the Astor House with milk, poultry, 
eggs, fruit and vegetables. Seven acres were appropriated 
to poultry, which was divided into four sections, one of which 
contained one thousend henge aad chickens. A poultry-house 
200 by 40 feet, also divided into four parts, containing 1,200 
nests for laying and hatching. The poultry included 2,500 
hens and chickens, 250 ducks, 200 turkeys, with a limited 
number of geese. 

Ta the yards were fifteen hen-houges, and no less than one 
hundred chicken coops, where hens with their broods shelter 
and keep to themselves iheir respective families of feathered 
fiedglings. 











It is well known that fowls are very fond of animal and 
vegetable food. Here they could indulge to their hearts’ con- 
tent. The principal food--the offal of the Astor House— 
which of course embraced the greatest variety of nutricious 
substances. 

Everything went on prosperously for the first year or two, 
eggs and chickens supplied in abundance, and the enterprise 
seemed complete, and promised success, when a malady broke 
out among the fowls, and swept them off daily by hundreds. 
About this time we visited the establishment, and were shown 
a number of invalids in the different stages of the disease. 
It was at first supposed the fowls were poisoned, but on dis- 
secting and subjecting the contents of the crop and intestines 
to analysis, no indications of poison were discovered, or symp- 
toms of disease detected. This was five years ago, since 
which we have understood that the “ fowl enterprise” prov- 
ed a failure, and was abandoned. 

Last summer while on a visit at Siaten Island, we were 
informed that an old sea Captain had an establishment 
where he kept one thousand fowls, which he made pay, over 
and above ail expenses, $1,000 a year. Now, this was just 
what we -had long been seeking, and resolved to look him up 
and ascertain the truth by personal inspection. On our arri- 
val, we learned, much to our regret, that ‘he Captain had 
died a short time previous to our visit. On questioning the 
widow, we were informed that they had never kept more 
than from 250 to 300 fowls. In reply to a question we put 
to her, whether they found it profitable to keep so large a 


| number of fowls, she replied, “‘ J do not know—think not.” 


From the foregoing it would appear that it is rather a 
hopeless effort or enterprise te make a profitable business in 
keeping fuwls on a large scale. 

eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
ROUP IN POULTRY. 


Messrs. Epirors—Having recently built a new Poultry- 
house, and pulled down the old one, my fowls were assigned 
to the former as the only lawful abode or roosting-place. As 
this was built on the opposite side of the barn from the old 
coop, I thought it necessary to confine them in the new house 
till their attachment to it had become such that, op being let 
out, they would not insist on a lodgment in their former 
roosting-place. 

In this house, with a large window and a latticed door on 
the South, admitting plenty of light and fresh air, my fowls 


were confined five days, supplied with corn, cabbage, fresh 
meat, pure water, lime, gravel, sand, and ashes. At the end 
of that period I noticed symptoms of disease among them, 
manifested by watery eyes, running at the nose, dullness and 
inactivity, loss of appetite, coughing, sneezing, gasping for 
breath from stoppage of the windpipe. 

To the first three cases I administered two or three doses 
of pulverized alum in vinegar and water. This produced a 
violent coughing and sneezing, assisting in loosening and dis- 
charging the phlegm, as well as healing the membrane of 
the wind-pipe. These three recovered in three days. The 
disease went through the whole “house,” and though of the 
thirty-six fowls but three received medical aid, not one has 
died, and they are all doing well. 

Before being confined in the new house, my fowls had 
roosted all summer and autumn in an open slat coop with a 
tight roof. I infer that the change from running at large 
during the day and roosting in the open coop at night, to 
being confined in the Jess open house both day and night, as 
above stated, produced the disease. 

So soon as I discovered this disease, the hens were let out 
doors, which was probably the best remedy. My conclusions, 
from closely observing the symptoms and nature of this dis- 
ease, are that the Roup is similar to influenza in man; that 
it is contagious; that it is produced by sudden changes from 
freedom to confinement, from confinement to freedom, from 
dry to unusually wet weather, &c., and that the best remedy 
is the prevention of the effects of these changes on our 
fowls. Do not you concur with me in these opinions? I 








ask the opinions of Poultry-men on this subject. 
Yaphank, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 


ISAAC T. WHITBECK. 
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DESIGN FOR A LABORER’S COTTAGE. 


——_ 





This Design is for a cottage of the smallest size, built 
where a cellar cannot be excavated, or where it would not 
be an object sought. The deficiency is in part supplied 
by a spacious pantry. A perspective view is given above. 
The plan nearly explains itself. A good closet, opening 


<q) into the bed-room, is made under the 


[Ranier l stairs. Two rooms may be made above 
L" ,\ Stairs, by running a board partition 
LIVING vol eae vi 







across the middle, and passing through 

one to enter the other. 

This cottage is covered with vertical 
wef plank, matched and battened, and lath- 
ed within on corresponding battens. The only timbers 
are the sills and plates. In exposed situations, where 
more stability would be required to resist the force of 
wind, pieces of plank about two by three or two by four 
inches should be made to constitute the inner battens. 
This is effected by erecting these first, or before the siding 
is nailed on, by setting them up perpendicularly on the 
top of the sill, nailing them to the sill, and fastening 
them at the top by laying an inch board flat upon their 
upper ends, and nailing every one to its place through 
this board. The joists for both floors are simply nailed 
to these vertical plank, the lower joists resting on the sills, 
and the upper resting on a board extending around inside 
and let into these plank. This will make a solid and 
strong frame with little material and a small amount of 
labor. 

If planed and painted, this cottage, which is only 18 
by 23 feet, would cost about two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; if made of rough boards outside and whitewashed, 
about two hundred dollars—varying, however, more or 
less, according to the price of lumber, labor, and other 
causes.—Z'ucker’s Illustrated Annual Register. 
eee 


A GOOD GRANARY 


J. J. Phelps of Avon, Ohio, gives the Co. GentLEMAN 
a description of a granary he has recently built, which 
he regards as an excellent one. The building is 30 feet 
square, and is large enough for a farm having 100 acres 
in tillage. It stands upon posts capped with inverted tin 
pans, as usual, for excluding rats—and which by the way 
should have no wire rim, as the most intelligent among 
these animals sometimes catch to this rim and lift them- 
selves upwards. A movable bridge admits driving a 
wagon into the building, loaded with grain. On either 
side of the carriage-way, are six bins, twelve in all, which 
are 5 by 8 feet, and 14 feet high, and each holding about 
450 bushels,—the granary being thus capable of contain- 
ing over 5,000 bushels, The bins extend up to the second 
story, and are filled by drawing the grain from the wagon 
below up throngh a trap door, by means of a wheel and 
axle on the end of a crane, which carries the grain to 
each bin and discharges it. The cost of this granary was 
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to make an engraving from, and a part of the reference 
letters being omitted, it is not satisfactorily understood. ] 
The grain is drawn off through openings near the bottom, 
closed with a slide. 

Where a side hill can be selected for a site, a more 
convenient granary may be built with a bridge (a portion 
movable if desired to exclude rats,) passing into the upper 
story, so that a loaded wagon with grain may he at once 
driven into it and unloaded into the granaries above. On 
the lower side below, a wagon may be driven for reload- 
ing, by wheeling the bags by means of a sack barrow, or 
by drawing off the grain through an inclined spout. But 
the most perfect way of all is to have the granary in a 
three story barn, as described on pages 140 and 141 of 
the last Regi:¢er--the grain passing at once from the 
fanning mill to the granary. 





e 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


Would you connect, on the roofs of houses, lightning 
rods from different chimneys—or would you prefer to run 
them straight to the ground, requiring three ground con- 
nections for as many chimneys? Also, would you advise 
running a rod into a well of water in daily use. B. 


The best is a single rod, with the point extending up- 
wards near the centre of the building, and the rod passing 
down by the shortest way. Itinerant rod erectors, who 
charge by the foot, find it to their interest to bristle the 
roof of houses and barns with many points, which are 
connected together by various horizontal pieces of iron, 
and then with the earth by one or more perperdicular 
rods. Each chimney is regarded as positively requiring 
its point, as shown in Fig. 1, and sometimes several more 











Fig. 2. 

If these are all perfectly firm and secure, so 
as never to become displaced, and are well connected with 
the horizontal portion on the roof, and with the downward 


Fig. 1. 


are added. 


one to the earth, they may answer the purpose. But we 
should much prefer a single rod in the centre, (fig. 2) 
supported by a small wood standard, (set in the ridge 
timbers,) and extending to the earth by bending along 
down the roof and side wall, in the rear. The expense 
would be also greatly diminished, inasmuch as one point 
and one rod are cheaper than several. All that it is 
necessary to observe is, the point of the rod should be 
one half as high above the tops of the chimneys, as the 
horizontal distance to them from the rod. 








Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
The same rule will apply to barns. 


way in which three points (and sometimes more) are com- 


Fig. 3 shows the 


monly put up on such buildings. A much better mode is 
exhibited by Fig. 4—taking care to secure the requisite 
height. 

If a rod always enters water, the water forms a good 
conductor to dissipate the fluid—but if the water is drawn 
off below the lower end of the rod, the latter may be- 
come a dangerous appendage, by drawing down the light- 
ning without furnishing it a means of ready eseape. On 





150 dollars. 


[The sketch furnished us is too imperfect 





the whole, permanently moist earth, which may usually 
be found at a depth of six or eight feet, may be best. 
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Cultivating and Manuring Orchards. 





Tree planters at the present time understand much 
better than formerly, the importance of good cultivation 
to newly transplanted orchards, Many of them have 
learned that fine, costly, valuable trees from the nursery, 
might as well be thrown into the brush heap for the fire, 
as left, in total neglect, to take care of themselves, after 
being transplanted. Setting out peach trees, especially 
in a grass field, or in a hard-crusted, weed-encumbered 
soil, is nearly certain death to them. Apple trees may 
possibly survive such treatment, but they scarcely grow 
for a long time.- Even several years afterwards, the 
effect of cultivation is very striking. We have seen young 
peach orchards, five or six years old, standing in tall 
grass; the longest one-year shoots were not over three 
inches in length. Trees of the same age, under the best 
clean mellow cultivation, were making shoots three feet 
long. In other words, the latter grew as much in one 
year, as the former in twelve years. Intermediate grades 
of management,—cultivated but sown grain fields ; short 
cropped pasture ; soil plowed in spring, but neglected the 
rest of the season; these give results not greatly better 
than the meadow. 

There is a curious influence exerted by the character 
of a thin surface, on the roots of a growing tree. These 
roots may be at the very first, half a foot below; yet, daily 
stirring but an inch of the surface, may quadruple the 
growth. Ten year old peach trees, in a loose subsoil, 
throw some of their roots two feet below the surface; 
yet if that surface is covered with a mat of turf, the 
roots of which are not found six inches down (as every 
plowman of sward has observed,) the growth of those 
trees will be nearly arrested; whiie a slightly plowed and 
frequently harrowed surface, will cause a rapid protrusion 
of shoots. These are the universally observed facts,— 
whatever the philosophy may be. 

A peach tree never reaches any age, when the great 
difference between the influence of a grass surface or 
hard crust, and mellow culture, is not strikingly conspiec- 
uous. A peach orchard should therefore never be neg- 
lected, as long as it exists, 

The roots of the apple, cherry, and standard pear, run 
down further into the soil than the roots of the peach, 
and consequently when they become quite large, cultiva- 
ting the surface has less effect upon them. We have ex- 
amined an apple orchard twenty-two years old, a part of | 
it in pasture, and the rest plowed two or three times in 
the season, but not cropped. The soil is light; and the 
difference between the two portions is but slightly in favor 
of the cultivated part. If the tree had been but five or 
six years old, the difference would no doubt have been 


far greater; and the summer after transplanting, the 


| 


grown orchard needs plowing or manuring, or whether I 
should be satisfied with its present growth and productive- 
ness ?” 

The answer must be—If the branches now make but 
little growth, so that the annual shoots are not more than 
two or three, or at most six or seven inches, the trees are 
not in a sufficiently thrifty condition. A more vigorous 
growth would give larger crops, and fruit of a finer and 
better quality ; and a heavy product would not so soon ex- 
haust their energies—they would recover from such tem- 
porary exhaustion more speedily. A shallow plowing of 
the surface, and a harrowing once a month for three or four 
times afterwards, will be useful, and much more useful on 
a heavy soil than a light one; but this will not probably be 
quite enough. An occasional top-dressing with a mode- 
rate coat of manure either in autumn or early in winter, 
will contribute to the vigor of the trees; and a load or 
two of ashes per acre, scattered broadcast under them, 
inay be of great use, and cannot injure in any kind of soil. 
A scattering of lime, in some instauces, has proved very 
beneficial. A more copious treatment with manure, with- 
out breaking the sod, might even answer. 

If the branches are thick, and present a mass of “‘ brush,” 
they should be evenly thinned out towards their ends, or 
on the outside, leaving the best and most thrifty to grow, 
thus letting in among them the light from without. Be 
especially careful to avoid the common and fatal error of 
trimming the centre of the tree near the top of the trunk, 
or among the large branches, while the exterior remains 
as thick as ever—and never, for any consideration, cut off 
a large limb, unless the most urgent necessity demands it. 
Thin in—shorten in—from the outside—never from the 
inside towards the outer. Usually, however, very little 
pruning of any kind will be needed—it is better to trust 
to the effect of enriching and cultivating the ground. 

Continue the manuring each year until the annual shoots 
shall have attained at least a foot in length, when it may 
be slackened or discontinued for a time. When this im- 
proved growth takes place, the better quality of the fruit, 
as well as its greater size, will give much satisfaction. The 


manure may be applied now in early winter, 
eee 


THE BONAPARTEA, 


During a recent visit to the nurseries of Ellwanger & 
Barry, at Rochester, we had an opportunity of seeing a 
fine plant of the Bonapartea juncea in full bloom. Like 
the century plant, it blooms but once after the lapse of 
years. The flower stalk rises from a mass of leaves near 
the ground, and bears flowers along its column. In this 
plant, it was 13 feet high, one and a half inches in diame- 
ter, and during the time of its most rapid growth, made 
six to eight inches ina day. The leaves are as large as 
one’s finger, a foot long, and are over two thousand in 
number, all proceeding from a green ball eight inches 
high and a foot in diameter. It is a rare plant, and alto- 
gether is a great curiosity. 

—et-e 


Mice and Fruit Trees. 











If mice are as plenty in other parts of the country as 
they are in this section, we may expect to hear another 
spring, of much damage done to fruit trees. There are 





shoots on the cultivated part would have probably grown 
two feet, and but two or three inches at the most, and | 
probably not an inch, if standing neglected in grass. 

The question is asked us, and this question has prompt- | 
ed these remarks—‘‘ When shall I know whether my full 


many means of prevention. Treading the snow about 
the trees is as good as any, if it is only attended to. It 


| may have to be repeated two or three times in the course 


of the winter. This is but a reminder to those that neg- 


lected to protect their trees before winter came on. 
8ST. LAWRENCE, 
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Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western New-York. 
(Discussion continued from page 59.) 
Culture of the Strawberry. 

J. Kyox, of Pittsburgh, (who has 50 acres of straw- 
berries in the highest state of cultivation,) gave, at re- 
quest, the following statement, in substance, of his method 
of cultivating the strawberry. 

His soil is a light clay, with limestone. He thought 
such a soil preferable to a light one. He first under- 
drained thoroughly, and then stirred the soil twenty in- 
ches to two feet in depth. Such treatment is best for 
almost any kind of fruits or fruit trees, as peaches, grapes, 
and all else. He employs two horses with a common 
plow and a subsoiler drawn by a yoke of oxen; and con- 
tinues to plow in different directions till the whole is 
thoroughly rendered mellow down about two feet, Straw- 
berries, he has found, do not need much manuring ; good 
wheat or corn land answers well. He plants in rows two 
and a half feet apart, and ten inches asunder in the row. 
He has used a cultivator between the rows, and after this 
a subsoil plow; but latterly he has discarded all horse- 
cultivation, believing that the less the roots, which cover 
the whole ground with a network of fibres, are disturbed 
the better. He merely has the weeds cut with a hoe, and 
carefully takes all the runners off by hand. No planta- 
tion for fruit should be allowed to produce any runners, 
nor to bear any fruit the first year—this course only ap- 
plies to that portion which is set apart for a crop—another 
portion is allowed to increase by runners for the purpose 
of making new plantations. The plants are set out early 
in the spring. By keeping the runners closely cut, the 
plants bear an abundance of fruit only; the two objects, 
fruit, and new plants, should be kept perfeetly distinct. 





The plants are protected in winter by a covering of | 


straw threshed with the flail that it may be easily handled 
and spread. Rye is preferred for this purpose. Two 
loads per acre is the usual quantity. In answer to an in- 
quiry if the straw did not introduce the seeds of weeds, 
he said he had never found any difficulty of this sort. 
He thinks that protection preserves the vigor of the plant, 
and that it bears better. 
away from over the plants and places it between the 
rows. 

He stated that he could not speak with confidence as 
to the best varieties of the strawberry, because some suc- 
ceeded best in one place, and others in another place. 
Hovey’s seedling, for instance, did well at Boston and 
Cleveland, but with every kind of management at Pitts- 
burgh it had failed. Buist’s Prize was formerly very suc- 
cessful, but it has now run out, and is hardly worth culti- 
vating. He has found certain pistillate sorts to do best 


With some peculiar impregnators—and is experiment- | 
Henee he cannot, with these con- | 


ing on this subject. 
siderations, speak with confidence on the subject of varie- 
ties. Of the early sorts he prefers Baltimore Scarlet, 
Jenny Lind and: Burr’s New Pine—and after naming 
several for a general crop, said that the Triomphe de 
Gand was “the strawberry of all strawberries,”—and left 
little more to be desired—being a healthy, strong grower, 
and producing a heavy crop—not so much as the Wilson, 
but the fruit was worth more per acre—is satisfied it may 
be made to yield three hundred bushels per acre, and that 
this amount may be raised, picked and marketed for two 


hundred dollars, or sixty-six cents per bushel, all told— | 


being so large it is easily picked. The Triomphe de Gand 
has, however, one disadvantage—it attracts so much at- 
tention in market that you can sell no other sort while it 
remains on hand. He has sent them to Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Chieago, Philadelphia and New-York ; they carried 
safely, and he has had telegraphic despatches for more 
than his whole crop. He could have sold more than his 
entire crop in New-York city alone. If he could have 
but one variety, it should be the Triomphe de Gand, He 
thinks highly of the Wilson. 


In spring he removes the straw | 


The gre:t depth to which he cultivates before setting 
the plants will, he thinks, be sufficient to give 10 or 12 
crops without replanting ; but for the ordinary depth of 
8 or 10 inches, two or three crops are enough. Cutting 
off all the-runners, he stated, tended to prevent exhaus- 
tion, and made strong stoots that bore abundance of fruit. 
The only fertilizer he uses is well rotted stable manure, 
A member inquiring if he could succeed with this man- 
agement applied to Hovey’s seedling, he said he had never 
succeeded with Hovey with any kind of treatment, but 
Burr’s New Pine and others had done well. 

[We were informed by some of the members that they 
had tried this mode of cutting off the runners, and had not 
succeeded to satisfaction—had lost money by it. It no 
doubt needs the best of management, and perhaps the 
deep mellowing of the subsoil here described. | 

This kind of management he regards as the most profita- 
ble, although requiring much hand Jabor; the question is 
not, ‘* With how small an outlay can you raise an acre of 
strawberries?” but, ‘“‘ Which pays the best?” If this 
does, and if it yields a hundred per cent. on the money 
invested, then, the more money invested the better. Atter 
the conclusion of his remarks, 

James Vick called the attention of the members pre- 
sent who were farmers, to the fact that here, ‘*‘ the great- 
est strawberry cultivator in the world,” had found the 
most thorough culture to afford the highest profit, a prin- 
ciple which hé thought would apply to all other crops, and 
that the best way would be the best for farmers as well 
as for other people. 


Time for Pruning. 

Wm. B. Smith of Syracuse, thought a tree should be 
pruned about the first of June; nosaprunsthen. If done 
so early that the cut may dry over before the warm weather 
(comes on, the cold may injure. Pruning does not hurt 
the growth early in summer if lightly performed. He 
prunes nursery trees at this time, but takes care not to 
cut severely. L. B. Langworthy said that time was a mat- 
ter of little importance, but he preferred on the whole to 
| prune after the leaves have come out in late spring ; they 
heal better and do not crack. Huntingdon of 
Rochester, had formerly pruned apple orchards extensive- 
ly for the purpose of grafting, from early spring till the 
leaves expanded ; when pruned early the sap ran out and 
formed a black streak down the trunk—those pruned later 
formed a bright ring of new wood around the cut. He 
had never cut before the first of April, but had seen the 
sap ooze from wounds made earlier. G. Ellwanger said 
that very little growth was obtained from trees pruned so 
late as the first of June. Prefers pruning in February 
for producing healthy shoots. If done in early summer, 
he would do nothing more than to cut out positively bad 
limbs ; pinching in may, however, be performed then to 
advantage. The pruning of an apple orchard should 
| be done while the trees are young, and if this is perform- 
/ed, very little is required afterwards. Sharp of 
Lockport, who had several thousand trees in his orchard, 
had found late pruning to be bad, or after the leaves were 
out. H.N. Langworthy of Rochester, had sometimes per- 
formed the operation as the leaves were coming out, and 
the buds left would not start, or required nearly all summer 
to get under way. Those which were cut at mid-winter 
did well. If the limbs of apple trees were cut much later, 
or in spring, the sap flows out and blackens the wood and 
bark. H. E. Hooker held the same opinion as to the time 
for pruning—if the work is done as the leaves are expand- 
ing, or out, the trees would not grow or start, and he had 
seen many ruined in this way, He thought where a very 
moderate pruning was given to large trees in June, they 
might not be injured, but May was not the proper season. 
These views accorded with those of most others who spoke 
on the subject. 























eee 
Tue Jerrrirs AppLe.—On the grounds of Ellwanger 
& Barry, at Rochester, this variety, they inform us, ripens 
during the first half of September, and as an amateur 
fruit is the finest for its season. It is too small for mar- 
ket. It has a higher flavor than the Summer Rose. 
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Systematic Formation of Pyramids.* 
(Translated from the Revue Horticole for the Co. Gent.] 


For more than half a century the practice has existed of 
pruning fruit trees in the shape of pyramids, or: rather 
cones. But most of them everywhere are so badly form- 
ed that they hardly deserve any name. Some are pruned 
very short every year, and resemble more a thick bush, 
excluding air and light; others are better directed, but 
the central stem is seldom in harmony with the lateral 
branches ;_ this is almost always too short, and the branches 
too long. It is in order to make this form better under- 
stood that I am going to describe it succinctly, in making 
use of a geometrical figure. 





DIAGRAM OF PRUNING A P¥YRAMIDAL Fruit TREE. 

The right hand side shows the branches only; the successive up- 
right lines exhibit the pruning each year. The left hand branches 
show the fruit spurs. 

The lines extending from the lower branch upwards, and 
which are united at the stem in the form of a cone, show 
the relative length to be given each year to the shoots of 
the lateral branches. 

Most pear trees can be brought to this form; the apple 
with difficulty, but the apricot, cherry, peach and plum 
trees are made so to advantage, 

2 


EVENING PARTY APPLE, 


Many of the readers of the Cornrry GeNnTHEMAN will 
remember the interest awakened by the report of the 
Penn. Hort. Society in 1853, bringing into notice a num- 
ber of native Penusylvania fruits, Among these, was the 
“Evening Party apple.” 

Through the kindness of Mr. Warine of the Penn. 
Farm School, we were favored with scions. In 1860 it 
fruited with us in Wisconsin, and again in 1861. It is 
now in season, and is really an excellent fruit. Thus far 











our specimens have exceeded the size as grown in Penn- 
sylvania, being rather above medium; skin, whitish yel- 
low, striped and splashed with red; flesh, tender, crisp, 
juicy, with a very agreeable flavor. 
ripens up well, and seems entirely hardy. 
will prove adapted to the Northwest. 


Tree fair grower, 
We thing it 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Protection in Winter---Blight in Trees. 





The propriety of protecting plants from repeated severe 
frosts has always been recognised by gardeners, but it is 
only recently that the minds of fruit-growers have begun 
to yield to the conviction that all their plants will well 
repay any additional outlay consequent in giving them 
judicious protection in winter, It may safely be asserted 
that plants are not benefitted by being frozen ; true, there 
are numerous plants so constituted that they can with- 
stand our ordinary winters without being injured, but it 


does not follow that frost is a necessary element to their 
existence. It is well known that gardeners who wish to 
attain the best results from their forced fruits—such as 


| strawberries, grapes, &c.—that are to be ripened artificial- 


ly in May and June, are particularly careful that the 
plants are not previously subjected to severe frosts, so 
that none of the deticate roots may be destroyed, ex- 
perience having proved that the exemption from frost is 
of great importance to the crop. In cold graperies, 
failures have frequently been traced to exposure to frosts, 
and it is found that those most uniformly successful are 
seldom allowed to fall more than ten or fifteen degrees 
below the freezing point, and the plants laid horizontally 
and well covered with leaves from the forest. 

Various opinions have been pronounced relative to the 
manner in which frost acts injuriously on plants ; the most 
generally received, is the disruption of the tissue and sap 
vessels, consequent upon the expansion of the sap during 
its conversion to ice. This theory, however, does not 
seem to explain fully all the phenomena attending the 
destruction of plants by frost 

My observation has convinced me that many of the 
maladies of fruit trees, such as are commonly termed 
blights, are superinduced by the action of frost under 
peculiar circumstances in early spring. 

It is well known that there is a constant circulation of 

sap in trees even in winter, except when the wood is 
frozen. We need only observe the result of cutting a 
branch from a tree in mid-winter to illustrate this; ‘such 
a severed limb, if exposed, will rapidly dry up, being de- 
prived of its supply of moisture from the roots. Now if 
we look at our fruit trees in spring, we will occasionally 
find them in a condition somewhat similar to that of the 
severed branch. The soil is frozen 18 or 20 inches deep, 
and all the roots that are embedded in that soil are of 
course also in a frozen state. While in this condition, the 
weather may be cold, harsh, and a blustering, dry, frosty 
wind, rapidly extracting moisture from every damp sur- 
face with which it comes in contact, the trees are subject- 
ed to an exhausting process which they cannot supply, 
the roots are in a mass of ice and cannot transmit mois- 
ture to the branches to overcome or meet tle demands 
by evaporation, the sap vessels are dried up and contract- 
ed, vitality is destroyed, and a blight spot is observed in 
early summer, more or less extensive according to the 
severity of the injury—endeavor to cut this blighted por- 
tion, and it will be found hard, and the wood brown and 
completely dead. 
This I have long thought to be the real cause of, at 
least, many of our blights, and have proved that covering 
the roots of pear trees and grane-vines during winter is of 
more importance to the plant than mulching in summer, 
and we all know how important summer mulching is, and 
how conducive to the health and continued vigor of plants, 
W. 8. G. 





nal o-@ eo 


AppLe Tree Borers,—C. Wheeler, of Stratford, Ct., 
says the Boston Cultivator, destroys or repels the apple 
borer, by putting small cotton pellets saturated with tur- 
pentine in the holes made by the insects, and then stop- 
ping them with putty. The vapor of the turpentine, it 
is supposed, kills the borer, and “‘ Mr. W. has saved trees 
by this method which were perforated in fifteen to twenty 
places within two inches of the ground, and which were 





Columbus, Ohio, Jan., 1862, 


A. G, HANFORD, 





supposed to be past recovery.” 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


ABOUT FEEDING STOCK. 


I want to group together a few ideas about feeding stock, 
and it is difficult to select a title that exactly fits all I have 


to say. 

One thought is this: If you draw away from a cow, or 
a stable full of cows, a quantity of milk at the temperature 
of 98 degrees, you reduce the animal heat of that cow, or 
cows, by the amount of heat in your milk, and you must 
restore it to them. You have your choice to restore it in 
kind, i. e., with heated food, or to allow the natural pro- 
cess of respiration to restore it for you. 

If you choose the latter alternative, you must do it at 


the expense, not only of hay and grain—carbon in some 


edible, and therefore expensive form, but also of the 
physical energies of the animal, which are taxed for this 
purpose in addition to the production of the milk from 
the elements of milk in the food. You demand of her 
not only the milk, 10, 20 or 30 pounds per day, but your 
milk must be of the temperature of 98 degrees, and you 
do not reflect that by just so much vital energy as is re- 
quired for heating the milk to that temperature, by just 
so much is the animal's ability diminished to produce the 
milk itself. 

Suppose, for example, that a cow weighing 900 pounds 
gives 30 pounds of milk per day, then 30-900ths, or one- 
thirtieth of all her animal heat is daily drawn away from 
her in her milk, and one-thirtieth of all her food and vitai 
energy—mastication, digestion and respiration—that go 
to the production of animal heat, are spent to no other 
purpose than to furnish you with milk that is blood warm. 
This is equivalent to one day in every month, or twelve 
days in every year, devoted to this purpose, which if you 
adopt the alternative of feeding the cow warm slops or 
steamed food, is, it seems to me, saved. 

But if this argument is correct and forcible, how much 
more forcible an argument founded on the entire neces- 
sities of the animal for a supply of artificial heat. 

Suppose you take two specimens of the genus homo as 
an illustration, an Esquimaux from Labrador, and a Hin- 
doo from the Ganges. Your Esquimaux will drink off a 
pint of lamp oil at a draught. Your Asiatic, from his burn- 
ing plains, is contented with a morsel of rice for his daily 
food. Why is this? Because the child of the ice needs 


the carbon to feed the combustion that in his lungs or | 


blood preserves that wonderful machine, his body, at the 
constant warmth of 90 degrees, though the air around him 
is measured by a temperature 60 or 70 degrees below zero. 

The Asiatic, allowing that he could digest the oil, if he 
indulged in such draughts, would soon become himself a 
mass of oil. Sowith your stock. Leave them out-doors, 
exposed to the storms of a New-York winter, and they will 
not thrive, for they cannot eat much more than enough to 
keep up the animal heat; they have little ability for the 


production either of fat or milk. Stable them, and feed | 


them properly, and they have a surplus of vital power for 


both. Why not advance one step farther, and feed them | 


warm food to increase still more this power? So on the 


score of economy, I also find reasons for feeding warm | 
food. ay averages at this place $12 per ton. Wood is 
worth $5 per cord of two tons. Your artificial costs, 
therefore, less than one-fourth as much as your natural 
heat. 

I am satisfied that it is easy to make a stable too warm 
and close for cows. I never enter an underground stab' 


with its air-tight walls and solid floor, without feeling that 
such a place cannot be fit for the habitation of a herd of 
Leattle. You or I, Messrs. Editors, can stand it to go into 
a crowded room and spend an hour or two of an evening, 
but we could not enjoy good health, compelled to live in 
that room, with the conditions reversed, an hour or so 
out of the crowd, instead of an hour or so in. Feeding 
warm food enables you to afford the stock all the heat 
they need, without too close stables. 

I was conversing with an old farmer the other day about 
this subject, explaining my system of feeding wari slops 
thrown upon cut feed, and the greediness with which my 
cows devoured a bushel of cut hay, clover, and cornstalks. 
He said he had been in the habit years ago, of selling his 
grain to a distiller, and he had watched the process of 
feeding stock there. He said he had often sold the dis- 
tiller straw for the cattle. It was spread out in the troughs 
or mangers into which the hot slops were poured, and, 
said he, I have often seen the cattle fish out rye straw six 
feet long and eat it all up clean, so palatable had it be- 
come from soaking in the hot slops. 

I was surprised to see the remarks of our Nestor of 
New-York agriculture, in your paper a few weeks ago, in 
relation to cutting stalks. But he has been so ably an- 
swered by two of his immediate neighbors, that I can add 
nothing to it.. But this I will say, that I make the clean- 
ness with which my cows eat up their cut feed, a guide in 
feeding grain. If a cow treats her cut feed too indiffer- 
ently, she gets less grain; and my herd is fed for milk, 
and interest keeps the feed up to the highest point that 
will pay. I get all the milk I can. 

If my appetite had become so poor that I could relish 
nothing but mince pie, I should conclude that something 
was wrong, and I should reduce the mince pie. I should 
come down to more homely fare, johnny cake and bacon 
for instance. 

Last winter I fed a good deal of first rate hay and stalks, 
with a portion of cut oats in the bundle, mixed with the 
refuse of the long hay, mostly clover, also cut, and the 
whole mixed with cold, dry meal of oats or corn. 

This winter I fed for six weeks nothing but cornstalks 
and long hay, and buckwheat bran or ships mixed with 
cob meal wet with warm water. The refuse of the stalks 
and hay was saved until we were ready to cut it. Since 
then each cow gets a buslrel of this at 6 a. mM, with the 
hot slops poured on and carefully mixed up with it at 8 
o’clock, no hay till 11 o’clock, and they eat next to noth- 
ing of it; their grain feed not increased a particle, and 
yet we had no falling off in milk, but a gain on last win- 
ter, with the same number of cows, though not the same 
animals, altogether of not less than 25 per cent. The 
nourishment was all there, but they would not eat it. 
They wanted coaxing, just as you and I want sugar and 
syrup, and salt and pepper, to be coaxed to eat enough. 

In short, so weil pleased have I been with feeding heat 
to my stock, that I have ordered a steam boiler, and I 
shall steam a considerable portion of my feed hereafter, of 
which my Watertown friend, J. L. R., will take note, that 
straw will form the principal diluent. When completed 
and in order I shall not fail to report. 

Utica, N. Y. JOHN G. WEBB. 

P. S.—Let me add one recommend for Wheeler, Mel- 
lick & Co.’s (Albany,) single horse power and feed cutter. 
| It is but a small matter to cut the feed of fifty cows with it. 


| 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Live and Dead Weight of Hogs. 


| As many farmers make a practice of selling their fat 


| 


| 





hogs to drovers, at so much a pound live weight, I will 
| State the result of a recent experiment: 

| A medium sized, well fatted hog was weighed alive— 
‘live weight, 365 lbs.—after bleeding, 358 lbs.—after 
| dressing, 315 lbs.—showing a loss of 50 Ibs., or a trifle 
over one-seventh. A poorly fatted hog would probably 
lose more. Sr. LawReEnce, 
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aseniaadinbink in our Sie of Cattle. 





Occasionally we meet with Farmers who are disposed | 
to be very eulogistic of what they term the ‘ Native Breed of 
Cattle.” Under this denomination the whole mongrel stock 
of the country, not known to have received, within a recent 
period, an infusion of imported blood, has been generally 
included ; indeed we have sometimes found high grades 
of improved blood, called “‘ natives,” with great persistance, 
when it became expedient for any temporary purpose so 
to rank them. 

For the anticipated improvement of the “ natives,” con- 
siderable sums of money have been expended, both by indi- 
viduals in importing the different breeds of English cattle, 


and by societies in encouraging their importation and | 


adoption, through offers of liberal Premiums. The ques- 
tion now and then arises, whether these anticipations of 
*‘improvement ” have in fact been realized—whether the 
money of our societies, our importers and our breeders 


has been well expended, or whether, on the other hand, | 


“ fashion ” and “‘ fancy ” have not led to very unpractical 
extravagances ? Our own conviction is, that many intelli- 
gent farmers have a lingering impression on their minds 
that it is the Jatter question, rather than the former, which 
should be answered in the affirmative. 

The figures, however, when we can get at them, and 
the opinions of those best qualified to judge, seem fully 
to warrant a very different conclusion. A committee of 
the ‘‘ Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden” (Mass.) Ag. 
Society, of which G. M. Arwarer, Esq. -, Was chairman, 
for example, give some interesting data in a report pub- 
lished in its Transactions for 1861, the perusal of which 
has now called our attention to the subject—data which 
go to prove a striking advance in the weight attained by 
the cattle of the Connecticut Valley during the last forty 
years. It appears that in 1820 Jedediah Taylor of West- 
field, furnished 14 head “ of the best known herd of fatted 
cattle,” for the New-York market, the average dressed 
weight of which was 1,000 pounds, In 1837 the herd of 


131; Kentucky, 12,814; Illinois, 62,567; Indiana, 12,- 

| 936: ; New- York, 28,219. I think 90 per cent. of Ohio, 95 

of Kentucky, 10 of Illinois, 15 of Indiana, 10 of New-York, 
/are grade Durhams. Some from Ohio and Kentucky 
/are full blood. A much larger proportion of New-York 
stock shows Devon biood. 

“Ten years ago, when I first began to report the cattle 
market, there was not one in ten of the number now that 
showed improved blood. It is now rare to see a drove from 
Kentucky that is not all grade to full Durham, and it is get- 
ting to be the case with Ohio. Indiana and Illinois too 
are increasing the proportion very rapidly. The propor- 
tion of all other improved blood to Durham is not ten per 
cent. Only for the fact that a large portion of the Dur- 
hams come to market the summer after they are three 
years old, J think the average weight of all the bullocks 
now received would be 100 pounds more than ten years 
ago. Then 6 ewt. would have been a full average ; now 
7 ewt. is not any too large. The Durhams will average 
8 ewt. all this year, and one and one-half ewt. more than 
the native breed of the same ages. 

“The only marked improvement in sheep is in South- 
Down grade lambs, which sell probably at $1 a head more 
than others of equal age. Soron Ropinson, Aug. 11, 1861.” 


It will be observed how high the proportion of Short- 
Horn or Durham blood is rated in the Kentucky and Ohio 
cattle—States in which this breed has been diffusing itself 
more and more generally ever since ils first introduction, 
as long ago as 1817. Mr. R. says it is now “ rare to see 
a Kentucky drove that is not all grade to full Durham.” 

It is also to be remarked that in this State the Devon 
blood appears to have proved, as a general thing, better 
suited than the Short-Horn, to the wants and circumstances 


of our farmers and their farms. 
eee 
(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Cures for Big Head and Poll Evil. 








Here are two receipts which are of great value to the 
owners of horses or mules, I have tried both in many 
cases, with entire success. 

Big Hrap.—Cure for big head, which is an enlarge- 





his son, George Taylor, also favorably known, dressed 1,- 
800 pounds each. In 1860 the dressed weight of Hezekiah 
Taylor’s herd was 1,500 pounds—an increase of 50 per ct. 


upon that of Jedediah Taylor’s stock 40 years before, and of | 


over 15 per ct. upon that of George Taylor, 13 years before. 
Now, from another part of the same report, we learn that 
it was in 1820 that Durham stock was first introduced into 
Westfield by I. Yeamans; that further — of Dur- 
hams in the same region were made by S. Lathrop of 
West Springfield, in 1824, the Huntingtons of Hadley, in 
1834, and P. Lathrop in 1837 ; since which the character 
of the stock for fattening purposes has evidently been on 
the constant advance. 

If it is objected that this is only an isolated case, we 
have some facts of more general range to offer, received 
from an authority which, in this particular direction, few 
will be inclined to question. We had proposed to our- 

selves, last summer, a somewhat extended range of in- 
quiry bearing upon the distribution of the improved breeds 
of cattle throughout the country, and the results ac- 
complished by that distribution ; circumstances prevented 
its investigation to such an extent as we at first designed, 
and at length the matter was indefinitely “laid on the 
table.” But an interesting letter was received from SoLon 
Rosixson at that time, which the present train of thought 
has called to light; we need scarcely add that Mr, R, 
speaks of what he knows. He says: 

“In answer to your questions I will say that the esti- 
mate put upon the average weight of the 234,077 head of 
bullocks received in New-York in 1860, was 7} ewt. In 
1859 it was 64 ewt., but that was thought rather too low. 
The increase of 1860 was owing to the increase of grade 
Durlhams, and to the better crop of corn. Of the whole 





number received I get correct reports of where they are 
derived from of only 181,584. 


Of these Obio gave 35,- 





ment of the bone on the face of a horse or mule in a di- 
rect line from the eye-to the nostril:—Extract the first 
jaw tooth by punching itout. It sometimes comes on both 
sides of the face; then a tooth will have to be taken out 
on each side. 

Cure oF Fistuta oR Pott Evin ix Horses.—Take 
one quart of cider vinegar, one quart of urine, and ‘three 
tablespoonfuls of fine puly erized glass—mix and let stand 
in a warm place for three days, and then pour two table- 
spoonfuls in each ear of the horse every other day until 
all used. I have known it to cure old cases of two years 
running, by the time it was used. D. J. W. 

Versailles, Ky. 
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Gain in Feeding. 





Eps. Co. Gent.—I herewith send you the gain of one 
yoke of oxen for 30 days—also one pair of stags, the 
same spoken of as having been fed on pumpkins the past 
fall. They were fed six quarts meal per day each—corn 
and buckwheat mixed and ground together. The oxen 
gained 100 pounds—one stag 80 pounds; the other up- 
wards of 100; the largest gaining most, and he was also 
confined in the stable all the time; the other and the 
oxen ran in the yard all the pleasant weather. I think the 
gain was as much as could be expected in either case, but 
the stags have done better than I expected. The oxen 
were seven years old, the stags but three: probably that 
was one reason of their greater gain. Shall test them 
again in 30 days more; but suppose as they get fatter 
they will gain less; think their gain the past 30 days was 
much greater than it would have been had they not had 
their pumpkins for the two months previous. Their feed 


for this month is corn in the ear mixed with one-third 
Jona. TaLcorr. 


oats, and ground fine. 
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CHEESE VAT. 





A correspondent at East Dorset, Vt., wishes to know what cheese vat is preferred by the Dairymen of this State. 


Above we give an engraving of one which is extensively 


used in Central New-York, and is believed to be equal to 


any other, if not the best in the State. If any one has a better, we shall be glad to hear from them. [See adver- 


tisement of the patentee, p. 86 of this no. ] 








[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.) 
BUTTER FROM SEVEN COWS. 


Messrs. Eprrors—I send you the following statement, 
thinking it might interest some of your readers and per- 
haps be edifying to agricultuaal societies that have awarded 
their first premiums to dairies, where the cows have ave- 
raged 160 pounds of butter, or thereabouts, for the season. 
If competitors for premiums on this article were required 
—in addition to making a superior article—to come up 
to a certain figure, say an average of 200 pounds to the 
cow, to obtain the first prize—the cows to be kept wel/— 
not on “bread and butter "—would it not tend to the bet- 
ter management and treatment of these useful animals ? 
and would it not lead to a better class of cows being 
brought into the dairy? The barbarous treatment they 
receive in the winter, and the stunted, nearly calves, that 
are afterwards used as milkers, is one great reason, if not 





the great reason, why dairies are in many instances so un- | 
productive. But Iam “prone to wander,” and will re- | 


turn to the matter in hand. 

In giving statements of this kind, or in any other farm 
operations, I think the deéai/s should be given, so that 
one ean the better judge whether the thing will pay. 
Cows may be kept too well, or not well enough, to afford 
a profit. You will theretove pardon me for entering some- 
what into particulars. 

This statement embraces the whole of the year 1861. 


The cows were all dried off about the 20th of January, | 
except a two-year old farrow heifer, and came in from the | 
middle to the last of March. This heifer furnished milk | 


for the family through the winter, but made no butter, 
she having dropped her first calf the last of December, 
1859, when a little over 20 months old. 

In the spring we started with eight cows—seven new 


milch and the farrow heifer. Their ages were as follows : | i 
cold weather were kept in the stable through the day, 


' being turned out to water twice—forenoon and afternoon. 
|They were regularly milked at 5 o’clock night and morn- 
_ing, by one milker, (your humble servant, who has done 
the milking for ten years or more, with but few excep- 


One 2, one 3, one 4, one 6, one 7, one 8, and one 9 years 
old. The 2-year old is three-fourths Ayrshire, the others 
are the common or native breed. The farrow heifer con- 
tinued to furnish milk for family use until the 20th of 
September, when she was dried off, and on the 25th of 
October she had her second calf. When this cow came 


in, the 4-year old (having the disagreeable habit of hold- | 


ing up her milk oeeasionally) was dried off and fattened, 
Su that from the 20th of September to the end of the year 


we had but seven cows giving milk, and the milk and | 


cream for the use of a family of five persons was taken 
from their milk after that date. Now I think that the 
new milch cow gave enough more milk than either of the 
others from the first of November (at which time her milk 
was saved) to furnish what was used in the family up to 
the first of January, and during the time of her going dry 
previous to calving. It probably would not vary much 
from this, and I think would be as likely to vary one way 
as the other. I therefore estimate the butter made as 
being made from all the milk of seven cows for the year, 

The manner of keeping the cows was this: Last win- 
| ter they were fed good early cut hay night and morning 
|—cut straw or chaff, with one quart of barley meal and 
shorts, wet with boiling water, and six quarts of carrots, 
lat noon. In the middle of the forenoon and afternoon 
| they had corn-fodder. About a week before calving the 
| meal and shorts was increased to two quarts, and after 
'ealving to three quarts. This feed was continued until 
| the 29th of May, when they had a full supply of green 
(feed. From the 29th of May to the 5th of September they 





| were kept on clover, grass, millet and green corn—their 
| feed being cut and fed to them in the stable. On the 5th 
of September they were turned into the meadow and stub- 
‘ble ground, and had the run here until the 30th of Octo- 
‘ber. During this time they were fed a little corn-fodder 
night and morning. On the 30th of October they were 
i brought to the stable, and were fed early cut hay, corn- 
| fodder, carrot tops, and six quarts of carrots each daily 
until the middle of November, when two quarts of shorts 
and corn, ground in the ear—equal parts of each by weight 
—was added to their feed. Their keeping this winter has 
been the same as that of last winter, with the exception 
of one additional quart of ground feed, and they being re- 
quired to cut their own straw. But being very sensible 
cows they decline doing so to any amount, thinking it bet- 
ter to lie upon than to eat. I honor their judgment. 

The cows were stabled nights the year round, and in 


tions,) and were milked clean, 

I do not think this can be called high keeping, or keep- 
ing them on “ bread and butter.” My aim has been to 
give them good food, and a plenty of it. I freely admit 
that their keeping has been better than straw. AndI 
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would further say that “ bread and butter” is intimately 
connected with this mode of keeping—the butter being 
taken from and not fed to the cows, and the bread will be 
forth coming when the manure made by them is applied 
to the land. But by this time you probably would like to 
know the result of all this without further comment. 

Well, then, we have made from the cows, and during 
the time as above stated, 1,739 pounds and 1 ounce of but- 
ter—an average of 248 ‘pounds aud 7 ounces to the cow. 
Each churning was weighed after de worked over the 
second time, and made i into rolls, and an account kept of 
it, and the butter was furnished to families in “the vil- 
lage ” weekly, 

‘T presume some have done better than this, for I do 
not suppose that I bave beat all creation, and I most 
heartily rejoice in their success. Many, however, have 
not averaged over 150 pounds to thé cow, and probably 
some have fell short of that. And most likely their cows 
have run them in debt. I think if such persons would 
sell out and enlist they would be the gainers. For they 
can make more money in fighting for their country, or in 
playing peep-a-boo with secesh as fighting is out of the 
question, than by making butter. 

I would say in conclusion that the season has been a 
very good one for dairying, though cows that are soiled 
are not very materially affected by the season when pro- 
perly provided for. “And further, the above result was 
arrived at without any extra pains being taken to see how 
much butter could be made, but by the ordinary process 
of making butter through the season. The last week in 
December we made 24 “pounds of butter. 


Jefferson Co., N. ¥. J. L. R. 





a aaand 
Freezing Cream for Butter. 





A Wisconsin correspondent of the Rural New-Yorker, 
says that if milk is set in winter where it will freeze, and 
the cream be taken off and kept without thawing until 
enough is bad for a churning, and it is then thawed grad- 
ually and churned, it will make good winter butter. It is 
the alternate freezing and thawing which makes cream 
and butter bitter. Those who cannot keep milk without 
freezing, may try this plan, 

eee 


PRODUCT OF FIVE COWS. 


The profit of five cows I think worthy of a place in the 
CountTRY GENTLEMAN. As I called on my friend E. P. 
Wiser of Cummington, Mass., he gave me a paper con- 
taining the amount of butter which he sold from his five 
cows from the first of May up to the first of January. The 
number of pounds sold was 1,013, which at market brought 
21 cents per pound, amounting to ¢212. 78—deducting 





$10.13 for freight, leaves a clear income of $202.60—in | 


His cows were of the native 
and common keeping. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


favor of each cow, $42.54. 
breed, with good care 
Plainfield, Mass. 
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MILKING COWS ONCE A Day. 


Messrs. Eprrors—I saw in your No. for Jan. 9, from 
my own county of Litchfield, a statement saying that if 
well fed, cows would give as much as if milked twice. I 





confess it to be a new idea, and I thought that some of | 


our young men of the present day, as well as some that | tion of each grain in the meal used by him, &c. 


were older, would subscribe to it at once, for it surely 
would be less work. With the experience of fifty years, 
with from 5 to 25 cows, I cannot endorse it. I have 
tried it, and with good feed I could get nearly two-thirds 
as much for a while, and then half as much. My course 


| 











for drying a cow has invariably been to milk her once a | 


If there is any secret about | 
and save the labor of our 
Jupson WapDswoRTH. 


day, and it worked admirably. 
it, let us all be profited by it, 
hands. 

West Winsted, Conn. 


turnips immediately after milking 


| years, and find it an invariable rule. 











[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.} 


Produce of a Butter Dairy of Ten Cows. 





Messrs. L, Tucker & Son—At my request Mr. ALBERT 
Ya e of Guilford, Chenango Co., when renewing his sub- 
scription to the Co. Grnr., handed me a statement of his 
dairy for the year 1861, which Ienclose. His farm is one 
of the most noted dairy farms in this county, and also one 
of the smallest, yet equalling in profit, many of more than 
double its size. Tliere are but 56 acres under improve- 
ment, A description of this farm, and a more extended 
notice of his manner of feeding to produce such results 
from each cow, will be found in Co. Gent. for 1860, vol. 
17, No. 10. 3. Bainbridge, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1862. * 





Statement of the proceeds of the Dairy of ALBert YALE, 
for 1861. 


The number of cows I have milked this season was 10, 
the same as last year. My memorandum shows that the 
first tub was filled March 16. My cows calved, mostly, in 
the month of March. 








Total amount of butter made, IbS,...........csccccccccccccccce 2.785 
MEE i<i.04 040 stcabensdancthierats aabtusdatiinadsbenntbiend 2,305 
Leaving amount used in family and on hand,................. 480 
Amount of sales of dairy 2,305 pounds, at 23 cents,........... $530.15 
Amount used and on hand, 480 pounds, at 23 cents,........... 110.40 
Eight deacon skins at 50 cents, sold,..........cccececccccccccce 4.00 
Three calves raised on skim milk...........ccccccccccscccscces 17.50 
Value of pork raised, deducting cost and corn, ......,...... - 88.05 

$721.10 


Making the average to each cow $72.11. Number of 
pounds to each cow, 2784. 

You will notice above that there are 11 calves account- 
ed for, and but 10 cows. One cow had two calves. 

To farmers that are keeping a dairy, I would say in the 
first place, cut your hay EARLY, and get it in in good 
order. This is part of the great secret in bringing your 
cows through the winter in proper condition to be profit- 
able the next summer. Then give them enough of this 
and no more. When I'see a farmer forcing his cows to 
eat straw one half of the time, and the other half, daisies, 
weeds or dry woody stuff called hay, with a shower of 
fuil ripe seeds faliing from it at each forkful, and no grain 
to offset, I mark that man as one who will never get rich 
from his dairy alone. The proper place for the straw is 
under the cow. Give her a good soft bed, and keep her 
clean. Never compel a cow to eat straw. When the 
fall rains begin, I put my cows in the stable through each 
storm. During the winter months they are most of the 
time in the stable and are let out twice a day for water. 

Another point. If dairymen would take more pains in 
selecting their cows, and breed them to some thorough- 
bred bull, of the best milking families, and feed them 
better, it "would not be necessary to keep but one half 
the number of the general average of cows to make the 
same amount of butter. During the fall and early winter 
I prefer to feed roots; but after they are well dried off, 
commence with one pint of meal to each cow, until 
within about one month of calving, and then increase to 
1 or 2 quarts once a day; after calving, 2 quarts at a time, 
twice a day. Keep them on this feed until they have 
been to grass 8 or 10 days, when I decrease the feed 
gradually each day. Apert YALg, 


In Mr. Yale’s statement for 1860, he gives the propor- 
J. 





eee 


Turnipy Taste in Milk. 





I notice that your correspondent J. M. Hanper, speaks 
of the taste unavoidably given to milk by feeding turnips. 
I find it perfectly easy to avoid it entirely, by feeding the 
g; they then impart no 


I have tried tiis plan for two 
J. ATKINS, 


' taste whatever to the milk. 


Fonthill, C. W. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
FARMING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Messrs. Epitors—As this is the season for sleigh-rid- 
ing and visiting, I will give you an account of a recent 
visit I made to the family and farm of Witpur Witson 
of Agawam. 

After taking care of my stock, I harnessed team and 
crossed the ice bridge on Connecticut river, two miles 
south of Springfield, and a drive of one fourth of a mile 
brought me to the house of Mr. Wilson. In a short time 
after my arrival, Mr. W. invited me to visit his premises. 
After going the rounds, I asked a few questions, and I 
will give you his answers. 

Mr. Wilson owns 220 acres, which are divided as fol- 
lows: His home lot consists of 45 acres, which is under 
a high state of cultivation, and here he raises corn and 
roots principally. His corn crop the past season yielded 
when dry and shelled, 98 4-5 bushels per acre, weighing 
60 lb. per bushel. His corn was planted in drills, 24 
stalks per foot, and when land is in a high state of culti- 
vation he prefers drills to hills. 

Of roots he raises a great variety, but prefers the sugar 
beet above all others for feeding purposes, and considers 
one acre better than any two acres of corn raised in Conn. 
Valley. He thinks that sugar beets are the best and 
cheapest feed for store hogs, and his hogs look as though 
they were not starved. In speaking of turnips, he says 
there is no need of having turnipy milk or butter if fed 
at the right time. His plan is to feed on a full stomach, 
so that all the turnip smell may pass off while the cow is 
digesting her food, and before it penetrates her flesh and 
milk. 

Mr. Wilson owns 45 acres on the Agawam meadows, 
which is kept for hay, and without any top-dressing he 
cuts 100 tons of good hay. This he feeds to his stock, 
and considers it the very best of feed for stock of all 
kinds. 

A short way from the home lot, he owns 60 acres of 
plain land, where he gets his wood, and cuts some hay; 
the balance he pastures. His pasture lot in Chester con- 
tains 100 acres, and is devoted to pasturing young stock 
in the summer, of which he has a good many; and in fall 
all are brought home to enrich the home lot. 

Mr. Wilson’s stock consists of 39 head neat stock, 5 
horses, 3 colts, 6 Chester county breeding sows, and 2 
boars. Of the number of neat stock, 18 are thorough 
bred Short Horns, 13 are two years old and coming in this 
spring; the balance are calves and yearlings. There are 
4 young bulls in the above number which are well worthy 
of looking at, sired by Hamden, who is a superior animal 
for beauty and pedigree. Two of the above cows are 
celebrated for their milk and butter qualities, one giving 
26 quarts beer measure per day; the other making 17 lbs. 
butter per week, The bull Hamden is thorough-bred, 4 
years old, and for symmetry and action he has few equals 
in the Conn. Valley, and has always taken the highest prize 
where he has been exhibited. Mr. Wilson is worthy of 
praise for the pains he has taken in selecting his stock as 
regards their milking properties and their pedigree, and 
the buyer must be difficult to please who cannot make a 
choice out of his herd, as he makes it his business to raise 
and sell stock of all kinds, and none but the best. 

Mr. Wilson’s manner of feeding is as follows: Morn- 
ing, hay and then water; noon, roots; evening, cut feed, 
afterwards hay, and water at 7 o’clock at night. 

His barn is 86 by 100 feet, built with cellars under- 
neath. Upper floor for hay and other crops. First cellar 
for stock, and underneath is a root cellar and tank for 
liquid manure. This he makes compost of, as follows: 
He prefers muck, but any other earth will answer. He 


saturates the heap with the liquid, and covers with plaster | 


for a time, and then mixes all well. This is applied to 
his corn in hills, and also to his roots. 

Mr. W. intends having more in small fruits, as his land 
is well adapted for such, and is only 2 miles from Spring- 
field, the best market on Conn. Valley. 


It is a pleasure to visit such farmers as Mr. Wilson, who 
are always ready and willing to give information when 
desired, not theoretically but practically, and Mr. W. is a 
practical farmer and one who is well qualified to instruct 
the young farmer on all agricultural subjects, both as re- 
gards economy and practice, and in making the most from 
a small capital, and such was Mr. W.'s beginning. 

Mr. Wilson is a constant reader of tie Country Gen- 
TLEMAN, and he says he has derived much valuable in- 
formation from its columns, and would advise all young 
farmers to subscribe for it, so as to keep up with the 
times. I may visit other farms, and should this meet with 
your approval and a place in Co. Gent., I will give you 
the items of my visits. J.W. West Springfield, Mass. 





HOW TO MAKE GOOD HEDGE. 


I intend to put a hedge fence around my nursery and 
fruit garden—where can I get the seed and how should 
the plants be managed till the fence is complete. 

Randolph Co., Indiana. G. GEBHART. 

The Osage Orange will probably prove best, although 
it generally fails at the west and everywhere else, for tle 
same reason that the corn crop would prove a failure if 
the seed were scattered over an unplowed pasture, or in 
the middle of the highway. The best way would be to 
purchase the plants, as failure generally results from at- 
tempts to raise them from seed by those not familiar with 
their management. They may be had of Bateham & 
Hanford of Columbus, Ohio, and probably of E. Y. Teas 
of Richmond, Indiana. Set them out 8 inches apart, 
when one year old, on land with a dry subsoil, or near the 
line of a good underdrain; wait till the buds begin to 
swell, so as to see that all the plants are good, to avoid 
any gaps. Let them grow one year, with a good culti- 
vated strip of mellow soil five feet wide on eacWside. Cut 





py ; 





Fig. 1.—Hedges a Humbug. 
them down two inches high the second spring, and again 
three inches higher before midsummer, The third spring 
cut them down to within 5 inches of the last, and at mid- 
summer again 6 or 8 inches higher. Two more cuttings 
should be made the fourth year, by which time, if the 
hedge has been well managed, it will be a good barrier. 
It must have been well cultivated on both sides at least 
five feet wide, or a strip of mellow soil ten feet wide in 
all, several times a summer, during all this time,—which 
is cheaply done by horse labor. Without this cultivation, 


DES DF oth, 











Fig. 2.—Hedges a Success. 

or if the hedge has been set close to a fence, where it 
cannot be cultivated, it will certainly prove a complete 
and total failure, like the one represented in the fig. 1, 
‘instead of the one shown in the second figure, which 


| has been well pruned and cultivated. 
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ALBANY, N. Y., MARCH, 1862. 








New-York State Ac. Socirry.—We give, on another 
page, a brief account of the proceedings at the annual 
meeting of this Society on the 12th and 13th ult. 
The new Executive Committee met and. organized at 
the Society’s rooms, Friday morning. The matter of lo- 
cating the next Exhibition was then deferred until the 
meeting of the Committee in March, at the request of gen- 
tlemen from Rochester, who desired additional time in 
which to complete their preparations before presenting a 
formal application and guarantee on the part of that city. 
We need scarcely add, that the length of time which has 
now elapsed since our State Fair has been held in Wes- 
tern New-York, together with the unusual facilities of 
access and accommodation which Rochester affords to the 
farmers of all localities, render it certain of a brilliant 
success if located there—whatever the character of the 
times may be—which will not only extend very greatly 
the Society’s sphere and means of usefulness, but which 
must also be gratifying to the public-spirited citizens of 
that place, and largely promotive of its general interests 
and prosperity. Upon the line of the Central railroad, 
and receiving also the rich tribute of the whole Genesee 
Valley, Rochester, from east, south and west, can draw 
such an attendance the coming year, as will be sure to re- 
munerate her liberally for the expenses she will incur; 
while, if the season prove, as we trust it may, a season of 
peace regained, and agricultural prosperity fully restored, 
we might almost hope to witness an exhibition there, un- 
paralleled, either in its character or in the number of its 
visitors, by any in the whole history of the Society. 


_ 
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Annual MretinG or THE ALBaNny County AGRICUL- 
ruRAL Socirty.—The annual meeting of the Albany Co. 
Agricultural Society was held at the Mayor's Court Room, 
in the City Hall, on Wednesday, the 8th day of January, 
1862. The President called the meeting to order, and 
announced that it had been convened according to the 
provisions of the constitution. In the absence of John 
Wilson, the Secretary, R. H. Bingham was appointed 
Secretary pro tem. After the usual report of the Treasurer, 
and other officers, had been received by the President, it 
was resolved that the election of permanent officers for 
the ensuing year be postponed until the 12th day of Feb- 
ruary, at the City Hall, Albany, and in pursuance of this 
adjournment, the members of the Society met, and on 
motion of J. C. Cuyler, Esq., the Chair appointed a com- 
mittee of six to nominate permanent officers for the ensu- 
ing year, who reported the following ticket, which was 
unanimously elected :— 


President—WiILtiam TruTtL_e. Coeymans. 

Vice-President--Peter B. Noxon, Ireland's Corner 

Treasurer—Robert Harper, Albany. 

Secretary—R. H. Bingham, Al’sany 

Directors for Three Years—Jas. W. Jolly, Coeymans, and Joseph 
Hilton, New Scotland. 

Directors for Two Years.—Chas. Bentley, Westerlo, in place of Wil- 
liam Tuttle, elected President: John Waggoner, Guilderland, hold- 
ing over for two years; John H. Booth, Bethlehem, and H. L. God- 
frey, Albany, holding over for one year. 


»— 
ie 








Premium ON Nursery Trees.—GeorGk Gxpuarr of | che: 
suggests the expediency of offering | profitable here, for the trees die ina few years. 
'of our tanners say that red oak bark is the best for tan- 


Tnion City, Indiana, 
premiums for well grown nursery trees, at horticultural ex- 

hibitions. He states that he has visited some thirty differ- 
ent nurseries, and it is his opinion that by far the greater 
number of the three and four year old trees are spoiled by 
bad pruning. The suggestion is a good one, and in such 


a locality, where bad pruning is so common, the exhibi- 
tion of well raised trees might tend to a material improve- 








ment. A few trees only of each sort, could be thus ex- 
hibited; but an acre of well grown trees, or an entire nur- 
sery, (to be examined only by a competent committee,) 
would be the best test of the skill of the nurseryman. 


~~ 
—_ 


Goon Crop or Cornx.—In the Notes on Cayuga County 
Farming, in our last volume, a fine crop of corn was men- 
tioned, growing on the farm of Wm. D. Osborn of Port 
Byron, and which was estimated then as promising 70 
bushels per acre. A note just received from the owner, 
says, ‘ The field of corn, which you noticed when at my 
place, gave me 920 bushels of sound corn, and about 50 
of poor. The field contained six acres.” This is at the 
rate of 161% bushels of ears per acre, or probably not far 
from 90 bushels of shelled corn. 





Frexcu Waite Zinc Paint.—We have made a trial of 
the White Zine Paint, manufactured by the Vieille Montagne 
Co., advertised in this paper, and sent us by J. M. Srrone, 
the agent in New-York city. We placed it in the hands 
of a skillful house-painter, and he states that it is far 
superior to common zine paint, possessing more purity 
and body—and is consequently worth considerably more 
per pound. The smooth white surface which it forms is 
very satisfactory. Judging from this specimen, it is an 
excellent paint. 








Tue Repecca Grape.—Hovey’s Magazine says, “‘ We 
know nothing among grapes, either native or foreign, 
superior to a well ripened Rebecca.” The drawbacks are, 
moderate growth, small foliage with some liability to mil- 
dew, and the necessity for some protection in cold locali- 
ties. The same authority states that it is as early as the 
Diana, is of the nature of the Delaware, and requires the 
same generous culture. 





tase A friend calls our “attention to the fact that 
Punch’s new Almanac for 1862, “advises the farmers to 
sow their Ps, keep their Us warm, hive their Bs, shoot 
their Js, feed their Ns, look after their potatoes’ Is, and 
then take their Es.” The old Latin author wrote 

** Fas est ab hoste doceri,” 

and the above advice is mostly wise, as well as witty. 
We may add, however, this farther remark: It is also Ys to 
do all things in C-son; feed ’A liberally in cold weather ; 
do not Ts your milch cows with shouts and bl-Os, remem- 
bering that cruelty has no X-Qs (excuse); finally, Cs every 
opportunity for the acquirement of information. 


& 
> 





Larce Hocs.—Owen Buel of Easton, Washington Co., 
recently slanghtered six hogs and six pigs, whose weights 
were as follows: 





Old Hogs. Pigs. 
405 416 
534 452 
453 419 
501 372 
421 80 

2, 844 old hogs. 2,487 
2,487 pigs. 


5,331 total weight—average weight, 444% Ibs. 
The above is the best lot of pork that has been killed 


around here in a good while. Can you beat them ? 
CALEB GRIFFEN, 


> 
Potatoes, &c.—Prince Albert, White Mercers, and 
Peach Blows, are the favorite varieties of potatoes raised 
here. Spring wheat has averaged about 10 bushels per 
acre for the year 1861. Peaches do not appear to be 
Some 





ning purposes, and others that rock oak bark is still bet- 


ter. J. T. H. North Chester, N. J. 





Farmer's Cius.—A subscriber at Sturbridge, Mass., 
writes us that they have recently established a Farmer's 
Club in that town, and that its discussions, which are well 
attended, have proved interesting and valuable. 


fi 
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{3 The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture has offered premiums for several years, upon various 
Experiments with Manures, The Secretary of the Socie- 
ty R. S. Fay, Esq., presents some interesting statements 
of the trials made during the season of 1859, in a just 
published Part of its Transactions. The conditions of 
these trials were: five lots of land to be selected, equal 
in quantity and quality; each of the five lots to receive a 
deep plowing, a shallow plowing, and a harrowing; four 
of the lots to be manured in equal quantity, as follows : 
—the manure on No. 1 to be plowed in deep, on No. 2 
shallow, on No. 3 buried slightly, and on No. 4, left upon 
the surface—No. 5 receiving no manure at all. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the results that were reached—the 


total number of experiments being thirteen: 
No, 1—Dererry MANCURED. No. 3—HARKOWED IN. 


Rest crop in 2 experiments, Best crop in 6 experiments, 
2d do, 1 do, 24 0. ni 

3d do, 3 do. 3d do, 2 do, 

4th do. 6 do. 4th do. 1 do, 


No. 4.—SurFAcE MANURED, 
Best crop in 1 experiment. 
2d do. 2 do, 


No.. 2—SHALLOW MANURED. 
Best crop in 4 experiments, 





2d do. 7 do. 2 
3d do. 1 do, 3d do. 7 do. 
4th do, i do. 4th do. 4 do. 


No. 5—Without Manure—product smallest in 12 out of the 13 cases, 
in one instance the crop having rusted on lot No. L. 


Mr. Fay remarks: 

“« So far as these experiments have gone, they go to show 
that, for an immediate crop, at least, plowing the ma- 
nure under very deep does not produce corresponding re- 


turn, the best result being very nearly equally divided be-’ 


tween that which was plowed in shallow and that which 
was only harrowed in. Where the manure was left ex- 
posed on the surface a better result was obtained than 
where it was deeply covered. We have yet to learn the 
effect of manuring deeply or lightly with a view to suc- 
ceeding crops, a fact of infinite importance to the farmer. 
The late Mr. B. V. French once tried the experiment by 
plowing in the manure of halt a field ‘as deep as he 
could get it,’ and then treating the entire field alike, 
manuring the whole of it equally, and plowing it in very 
slightly. He kept an account of the product for several 
years, and the yield on each part was alike—to use his 
own language, ‘I never saw anything of the manure 
which was buried deeply; it was, in my opinion, thorough- 
ly buried.’ 

“In these experiments, in order to have a completely 
satisfactory result, sufficient manure, say not less than ten 
or twelve cords of barn-yard manure, or its equivalent, 
should be used to the acre; enough, at sll events, to have 
the effects of it felt during the period of the trial. One 
great mistake inour farming is, to attempt manuring too 
large a surface. An acre of land highly manured will 
produce vastly more for five vears, without any further 
addition, than a fifth of the quantity annually applied for 
the same period.” 


in 
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(as We sce by the papers that a “Sorghum Conven- 
tion” was held at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 7, at which “ far- 
mers from every part of the State were present, and the 
Convention having been turned into an experience meet- 
ing, much valuable information was drawn out.” Sam- 
ples of Sorghum Sugar to the number of 15, said to be 
of “very fine color and handsomely crystallized,” were 





exhibited, together with large quantities of syrup. Cook’s | 


Evaporator was very highly spoken of for sugar making. 
The eorrespondent of the Tribune, from which these par- 
ticulars are derived, states that ‘‘ about 3,000,000 gallons 
of syrup were made in this State (Ohio) last fall, which 
has been sold at an average of 60 cents per gallon, or 
about &1,860,000 1” 

Corron CoLture IN Intinois.—Extract of a recent let- 
ter to the Editors of the Counrry GrxtLeMAN, from Hon, 
W. H. Qssorn, President of the Ilinois Central Railroad 


Company :—*‘ Cotton was produced here from the earliest 





settlement of the State, until fifteen or twenty years since, 
when the economy in the use of machinery in its manu- 
facture brought the price so low that hand-looms fell into 
disuse. No one appears to have abandoned it because 
there was anything in the soil or in the climate, which 
prevented its culture; and the great necessity which now 
exists for the extension of our cotton fields will evidently 
lead to its extensive cultivation in this State.” 


+ 
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Are ovr Sorts Exuacsrep ?—Under the above in your 
issue of the 23d inst., you make a quotation from an 
English paper, and append to it some remarks of your 
own which are very worthy of consideration. My object 
just now is to bear testimony to a fact which does not 
seem to be properly understood or appreciated, outside of 
our own State at least. 

For the last three years my business has led me into 
every county in the State, and has required that the 
productive industry of every section should be tho- 
roughly investigated, as by that the true value of the 
lands could be best arrived at. I aver then, without 
the fear of contradiction in truth by any person, that so 
far from our soils being exhausted, they are growing more 
productive every year. There are individual instances 
where the soil may deteriorate, but by far the largest 
number of farmers in every county in the State, so man- 
age their farms that they are growing more fertile from 
year to year. In some sections more attention is paid to 
the making and application of manure than in others; 
but as a general rule, the land is everywhere improving, 
and has never been in so productive a condition as at this 
very time. I know whereof I do affirm. P. 

Darien, Genesee Co., N. Y. 

[We are glad to have our own opinion supported by 
that of an authority so well qualified to judge with regard 
to this mooted question. Our correspondent has had ex- 
tensive opportunities of observation throughout the State, 
asamember of the State Commission for the Equali- 
zation of Tax Assessments; and we desire to call the at- 
tention of the Mark Lane Express particularly, to the un- 
hesitating manner in which his statements are asserted. 


Eps. Co. Gent. | 





> 
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(= The remarkable Far Ox which we noticed in visit- 
ing Franklin Co., Mass., a year ago, we see by the Green- 
field Courier, has just been sold. The owner was Hon. 
John Sanderson of Bernardston, and the purchaser Mr. 
Bryan Lawrence of the New-York City Central Market. 
The price paid is said to have been $500. The following is 
given as the accurate admeasurement of the animal, ‘as 
made a few days ago by a gentleman entirely disinterest- 
ed: Girth behind the fore legs, 10 feet 43 inches; round 
the belly, 11 feet 5% inches; distance through the belly, 
4 feet 6 inches; length from root of horns to square end 
of buttock, 9 feet 5 inches; distance between outside of 
fore feet, 3 feet. His weight is not accurately known, but 
it is undoubtedly from 3,700 to 4,000 Ibs.” We should 
much like to know whether this size has ever been ex- 
ceeded, in this country at least ? 


Corn For Fuet.—The Henry County (Ill.) Chronicle 
of Dec. 17, says that there is no doubt but much Indian 
‘corn has been used for fuel in some parts of that State. 
“Farmers say they have counted the cost of shelling and 
marketing their corn and the price obtained; also the 
value of a bushel of corn for fuel compared with one of 
coal; and have arrived at the conclusion that there is no 


profit in exchanging corn for coal, all things considered. 
They contend that a bushel of corn is worth as much as 
one of coal for fuel; and, if this be true, it does seem that 
to sell corn to buy coal is labor without profit. So far 
|as present prices, argued solely from the stand-point of 
| profit and loss, are concerned, farmers are burning their 
| corn by a correct business rule,” 
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Yuquiries and Answers. 


Usr or Liwe.—Some of our farmers have been spreading 
lime on their corn ground during the past fall, and I would 
like to know the experience of your readers as to which, in 
their opinion, is the best time to spread lime—in the fall or 
spring? Some of my neighbors contend the strength of the 
lime ascends in the air; others, that it goes down, and if you 
plow it under you will not get the benefit of it all again. 
What is your theory in regard to these opinions? J. T. H. 
North Chester, N. J. [As the effects of lime last several 
years, it makes very little difference at what season it is ap- 
plied, provided it is well pulverized, so that it may be evenly 
spread, and not in lumps, which can be of very little use. 
It cannot evaporate—it may sink into the soil, if copious and 
long continued rains occur before it becomes converted to a 
carbonate, which must be in a few days at furthest. After 
that, the carbonic acid brought down in rain, may dissolve it 
very slowly and in almost infinitesimal portions. The fact 
that the effect of a dressing of lime is sometimes known to 
last 20 years, shows that it is not easily carried off. If sown 
on grass, nothing further is necessary; if on plowed land, 
harrowing may serve to mix it with the soil.] 





AsHEs, AND ANIMAL MATTER, AS Manure —What is the 
compirative value of leached (soap-boiler’s) with unleached 
ashes? And what are they worth per bushel,—where stable 
manure can be had at, say, 10 cents per horse cart load? 


may be well to remark that there are very few of the subsoils 
of the country adapted to successful mole draining, even 
where free enough from stone to run freely. The texture 
must be such as to form a smooth face as the plug passes, and 
one which will not crumble down in the lapse of years. This 
can be determined only by trial.] 


Breepine Sows.—I would like to know how soon after a 
sow has littered will she take the male—have heard they 
would in two or three days. Is it so, and if so, i3 it advisa- 
ble todo it? B. [Sows should not be allowed to have more 
than two litters a year,—the period of gestation lasting near- 
ly four months, and leaving about two months, more or less, 
between each period. Although they may often take the 
boar sooner, yet it is unadvisable.] 


OysteR SHELLS For Manvure.—I wish to inquire of you 
or some of the readers of your publication, what is the best 
method of applying Oyster Shells as a manure? J. s. G. 
{Burn them to lime, and apply as other lime—say 25 bushels 
per acre. They are sometimes crushed or ground in a bone 
or bark mill, and spread, without burning. There is a very 
small amount of animal matter, say one two-hundreths part, 
and the dissipation of this by burning would but slightly 
lessen the value. They would be most quick and active by 
burning to lime, and more enduring perhaps if crushed and 
spread, requiring and admitting a more copious application 
in the latter instance. ] 

Mvcx.—Will you please tell me through your paper, if 
muck from the common sand land, is of much value—if so, 





Also, is the offal (mostly livers, lights, and hearts of hogs,) 
at slaughter-houses, considered valuable as a manure? If 
so, what is the best way to manage and apply it? rR. [As 
we have often published answers to the first question, it may | 
be only necessary for us to say briefly here, that both leached 
and unleached ashes are usually but not invariably useful as 
manure. The condition of the soil has much to do with their 
success; and experiment is the only sure test Leached 
ashes are of course several times weaker; but different 
manufactories leave greater or less potash remaining. Usual- 
ly, one to five loads of leached ashes per acre are a material 
help to the Jand, sometimes strikingly so—and if to be had 
at a reasonable rate, we should certainly recommend a fair 
and accurate trial to be made. And if good manure could 
be had at 10 cents per horse-cart load, we would advise to 
keep one horse at least employed in drawing through a large 
part of the year. The comparative value of ashes and such 
manure will vary in different places, and must be ascertained 
by careful experiment. The refuse matter spoken of furms 
exceedingly rich manure, and may be made into good com- 
post by mixing in alternate l+yers with turf or muck, and 
allowing it to stand half a year or more.]} 


Disso.tving Bones.—Will you, or some of your corres- 
pondents, give, through Tae CuLtivaror, directions for dis- 
solving bones with oil of vitriol? W. F. Seaar. Alton, R. | 


I. [Sulphuric acid will not dissoive bones well, unless they | 


are previously ground to powder. If the bones are whole, or | 
cracked into fragments, it will require months for the acid to | 
dissolve every part, and even then the operation will be im- 

perfectly performed. After the bones are ground there are two | 
modes. One is to place the bone dust in a heap on a wood | 
floor, wet it by means of say half its weight of water, and 

then add gradually, as it is stirred over, nearly as much sul- | 
phuric acid, stirring frequently for several days. The other | 
mode is to place the dust in a cask or tub, wet it by adding 
a rather larger portion of water, or nearly its own weight, as 
the cask will hold it, stir well, and then add, by weight, near- 
ly half the weight of the bones in sulphuric acid. Stir rapid- 





ly, and when thoroughly mixed pour out the mixture on | 


the floor, and prepare another portion, adding it in turn to 
the heap. Let it remain some days, till all parts are inti- 
mately combined. Being of the nature of a paste, it must be 
rendered dry enough for spreading by mixing with it some 
dry powder, as dried peat, pulverized charcoal, coal ashes, 
&c., but no alcaline substance as wood ashes, lime, &. The 
sulphuric acid costs some two cents per pound in large quan- 
tities, and it is doubtful whether the benefit derived from 
this manure would pay its cost for most crops ] 


Moir PLows.—What is the best mole plow, and where is 
it tobe had? w.s.p. Erie Co. N. Y. [There area num- 
ber of good mole plows, manufactured principally at the west. 
We have seen one of these operate satisfactorily, both in 
making a simple mole through the subsoil, (two and a half 
feet deep,) and in drawing in a set cf tubular tile strung on 
arope. I[t was then sold by J. Dunham of Etna, Tompkins 
Co., and perhaps might be had of C. Bartholomew & Son of 
that place, who are extensive implement manufacturers, It 





how to compost (or mix) with stable manure? w.J.s. [Our 
correspondent is hardly distinct enough in his inquiry. Muck 
is vegetable matter, mostly found in low wet places or swamps, 


| to which it has either been washed through the lapse of ages, 


or bas gradually accumulated by the growth and decay of 
water plants. The only difference between such muck as 
found in sandy or in clayey regions, is in the greater or less 
amount of silex or alumine respectively, composing the earthy 
matter. The most clayey would make the best absorbent of 
manure, but either would doubtless answer a good purpose. 
To prepare it for composting, throw or draw it out in heaps 
during the dryest part of the year, keep it as dry as practi- 
cable, and place it in alternate layers with common manure, 
one-half or two-thirds muck. The thinner the layers of each, 
the more perfect will be the compost. If taken out in win- 
ter, it will be heavier with water, and need longer drying. 
If possible, provide a shed or thatch to keep off rain, and let 
it dry half a year. It contains, when saturated, about nine- 
tenths water—and unless quite dry in cold weather, will 
freeze into lumps. It is far less efficient as an absorbent of 
manure, when not dry.]} 


PLanting New Grounps —I have a lot (2 acres) twice as 
long back as it is front, which I want to improve, and get 
ready to build upon, when able; the house to be in the cen- 
tre 60 feet from the front. Please recommend some book or 
plan that will give me good advice as to how to work, and 
oblige Rk. me’c. Xenia, Ill. [We cannot do better than 
refer our correspondent to the plan figured and described on 
page 30 of the Illustrated Annual Register for 1861, and to 
those on pages 238 and 239 of the Register for 1860, or 2d 
volume of Rural Affairs. The article on Landscape Gar- 
dening, containing the two last named plans, affords many 
practical suggestivns in relation to laying out, planting and 
| managing grounds. On p. 270, volume first, of Rural Affairs, 
|our correspondent will find directions for preparing the 
| ground for and planting orchards and fruit gardens—with 
| many hints in other parts of both these volumes. } 


ManceL Wurtzet.—In growing Mange) Wurtzel is there 
(or would there be) anything gained by growing the plants 
| in a forcing bed and transplanting—if so, when should they 
| be transplanted and when sown to be fit for transplanting ? 
'p. Montour Co, Pa [For field crops, the seasons are 
| long enough for the full maturity of the crop, if the land is 
| rich, in good order, and is kept well cultivated. The mode 
‘above mentioned would be troublesome and expensive and 


would not pay.]} 


How to Trap Foxes.—A ‘Young Farmer” wants to 
| know how to trap foxes. I will try to give him a ‘‘recipe”’ 
| by which, if he possesses a moderate portion of ingenuity, he 

will be able to get rid of a number of them. Let him take 
|@ good steel trap, the Jess rust on it the better, and smoke 
it well with any mild smoke, (I hang mine in the chimney) 
| for a day or two; then do not handle it with bare bunds, but 
with mittens or gloves. Take it to some place where the 
| foxes travel a good deal, and dig a small bole in the snow, 
‘put the trap in and cover it lightly with snow, and lay a 
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piece of meat down on the snow directly over the pan of the 
trap, (hog’s liver is the best,) as negligently as possible, and 
then obliterate all the tracks within a rod of the trap. The 
fox in pxssing will scent the bait, and go upnear it. He will 
then waik arouni it a good many times, scenting the ground 
all around the bait; then he will, if he don’t smell the rust 
of the trap, pounce upon the meat, putting both fore feet on 
it, and of course, if the thing is well arranged, he will be 
fastened. P. S—Mind and set the trap in an open lot, and 
not as would be supposed, in the woods. Fox Hunter. 

Tosacco.—Will you please tell me through Tae Cuttiva- 
tor, where IT can buy tobacco seed, and a work giving direc- 
tions for growing and preparing for market? J. Rr. [The 
seed can be procured at most of the seed stores. We know 
of no work specially devoted to tobacco culture, but you will 
find an excellent practical treatise on its culture in Onondaga 
County, in the vol. of Tae Cuntivaror for 1860, commencing 
on page 338. If you have not the vol., we can send it to you 
bound and post-paid, for $1] 

Wasatnc Macuine anp Croraes Wrincer.—I saw an 
article in your paper, signed P., from Manchester Vt., on the 
Union Washing Machine, who says he procured it from the 
manufacturer, at a distance of over two hundred miles. from 
a notice he saw in the Country GENTLEMAN, but don’t say 
where that was. I wish to inquire through Tue Coutiva- 
Tor, where they can be had and at what price? [Of L. 
Johnson & Co., 457 Broadway, New-York, at $8 to $10] 
I would say that we have one of Colby’s Clothes Wringers, 
which we have had a few weeks, and we like it first rate so 
far, as it wrings very dry and don’t kurt the clothes. Davip 
Berry. Newington, N. H. 

Harrowing Wueat.—I have determined to harrow my 
fall wheat. When is the proper time to doso? It is rank, 
and I have pastured it lightly with sheep. J. 0. H. Ken- 
tucky. {As early in the spring as the frost leaves the ground 
and the soil becomes dry enough to crumble to a fine powder. 
Use a harrow with as fine teeth as practicable. If one could 
be made with numerous fine teeth, pointing a little backward, 
so as to become strictly what the English writers term a 
drag, the work would doubtless be more perfect. } 


Compost.—In tearing down an old house to build again, I 
had a lot of old plastering; I have mixed it with hog ma- 
nure and half rotted cornstalks. Will the manure be too 
strong for garden crops if applied next spring? Montour, 
Co., Penn. [This compost will not be too strong for gardens, 
unless the amount of lime in the mortar, from some peculiarity 
of the soil, might be in too large a quantity, which, howeveer 
is not probable, as it must by this time be thoroughly con- 
verted to a carbonate. It is important that this compost be 
very thoroughly intermixed before applying] 

Inquiry.—I have a valuable yearling heifer, whictris large 
and very fat, but hasa hard cough. Any sudden start or 
slip on the ice causes her to cough several times in suecession. 
I do not know but it is caused by her being so fat, and the 
flesh pressing on her throat; or is it some disease of the throat 
or lungs? I bave heard it said the Short-Horn breed of cat- 
tle are subject to a cough of this kind. Can any of your 
subscribers give me any information on the subject. s. B. s. 

Roxbury, Conn. 

Use or Sact.—B. T. R. asks you or me about applying 
salt to his corn ground. When I apply salt for corn, [ put 
on the salt after the land is plowed in spring, or immediately 
after the corn is planted, and at the rate of about 280 or 300 
Ibs. per acre; but that amount will do nothing at killing 
grubs or worms. If they are te be killed with salt [ am 
afraid it would require enough to kill all vegetation for a 
time. I believe refuse salt can be got at Syracuse at about 
$550 per ton, delivered on board boat. I bought 18 tons 
loose salt three years ago at that rate; two years ago I paid 
75 cents per barrel of 280 Ibs., barrel included. 

JOHN JOHNSTON, 

RatsinG WareRr.--I wish, while some of your contributors 
were writing articles on Water Rams, some one would send 
you an article on raising water for barns by a wind mili 
where Rams cannot be used. B. 


ee 








Goon Hoas.—A correspondent of the Field Notes, | 
states Mr. J. C. Smith of Warren County, O., fattened, | 


the past season one hundred head; they were killed and | 
packed by Edward Jones, of Middletown, Butler Co., O., 
on the 18th day of Dee. They weighed in the aggregate | 
net, 43,154 Ibs., being an average of 431 54-100 Ibs, | 
In 1860, Mr. 8, fattened one hundred head, which aver- | 
aged 467 lbs, 


Agricultural Sorieties. 
Pennsytvania.—The following are the officers chosen 
by the Pennsylvania State Ag. Society, at their Annual 


Meeting, held at Harrisburgh, Jan. 21 :— 


President—THomas P. Knox. : ’ 

Vice-Presidents—Ist dist., John Rice; 2d, Frederick Showers; 3d, 
Charles K. Engle; 4th. Robert M. Carlisle; Sth, Wm. Stavely; 6th, 
Isaac W. Van Leer; 7th, Tobias Barto; 8th, Jos, Graybill; 9th, Mar- 
tin Early; 10th, Chas. A. Luckenbach; llth, Daniel G. Driesbach; 
12th. Amos FE. Kapp: 13th, B. G. Peters; 14th, C. Eberly; 15th, D. 
O. Gehr; 16th, Thaddeus Banks; 17th, John P. Beck; 1th, James 
Miles; 19th, Michael G. Traut; 20th, Jas. Slocum; 2ist, John Mur- 
dock, Jr.; 22d, Moses Chess; 23d, Joshua Wright. 7 

Addditional Members of the Executive Committee—William Col- 
der, Jr., J, R. Eby, Jacob Mish, James Young and Jobn H., Zeigler. 

Corresponding Secretary—A. Boyd Hamilton. 

Chemist and Geologist—S. 8. Haldeman. 

Librarian—John Curwer. 

Bucks Co.—This Society held its Annual Meeting at 
Newtown, Jan. 16. From the reports submitted we learn 
that the whole amount received by the treasurer during 
the year is $1,605.76, and the expenditures for the year 
were $1,359.09, showing an excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures of $246.67. The Society’s property amounts 
to over &7,000, and its debt to about $3,000. The foilow- 
ing officers were chosen for the New-Year: 


President—Hecrtor C. Ivins. 

Vice-President—John Blackfan. 

Recording Secretary —John 8. Brown. 

Corresponding Secretary—Pierson Mitchell. 

Treasurer—Silas Cary. : 

Board of Managers—James C. Finney. Lewis Buckman, Edw. H 
Worstall, Joseph Fell, James W. Newbold, Isaac B. Brown, William 
Stavely, Wilson D. Large, Cyrus Hillborn, Alfred Blaker— William 
R. Beans—William IT, Rogers, Edward Taylor, J. Paul Knight, John 
Robbins. p f 

Ounio Strate Boarp or AGRICULTURE.—At the Ohio 


State Ag. Convention held at Columbus, Jan. 8th, the 
following persons were elected as members of the Board 
for 1862: N. J. Turney, Pickaway Co. ; Jacob Egbert, 
Warren Co.; N. 8. Townshend, Lorain Co.; H. B. Per- 
kins, Trumbull Co.; T. C. Jones, Delaware Co. Mr. 
Trimble and Mr. Reber declined a re-election, and Mr. 
Turney and Mr. Egbert were elected in their place. The 
Treasurer, G. W. Potwin, not being present to report the 
financial condition of the Board, D. E. Gardner stated 
that the Society was never in a better condition, there 
being over $3,000 in the treasury. After the adjourn- 
ment of the State Agricultural Convention, the State 
Board of Agriculture met at their rooms in the State 
House and organized for 1862, as follows:—T. C. Jones, 
Delaware Co., President; Henry B. Perkins, Trumbull 
Co., Ree. Sece.; David Taylor, Columbus, Treasurer ; 
John H. Klippart, Columbus, Cor. Sec. A meeting of 
the Board was held the next morning, Jan. 9, at which a 
resolution was adopted to hold the next Fair at Cleveland, 
conditional upon its compliance with the usual requisites, 


InpIaNA State Boarp or AGRICULTURE.--The Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture have elected the following 
officers: James D. Wuatttams, President; William H. 
Bennett and §. Fisher, Vice-Presidents; William H. 
Loomis, of Indianapolis, Secretary; H. A. Fletcher, of 
Indianapolis, Treasurer; J. D. Williams, S. Fisher, C. 
Fletcher, jr., A, D. Hancock and W. H. Bennett, Execu- 
tive Committee. The Tenth Annual Fair will be held in 
Indianapolis, commencing September 29th, and will con- 
tinue during the week. 

AMERICAN PomoLoGicaL Soctety.—The President of 
this national association, Hon. MarsHaLt P. Witper, has 
appointed Sept. 17, 1862, for the commencement of its 
ninth session, which is to be held in Boston. This insti- 
tution was established in the year 1848, and has held 
meetings in the cities of New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati and Rochester, and has exerted a powerful in- 
fluence in systematizing and advancing the science of 
Pomology throughout the Union. In conjunction with 
this appointment, the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
have ordered its annual exhibition for this year to take 
place on the same week. 








("I consider the Counrry Gentleman one of the 
best agricultural papers published in this country, and its 
truly national spirit should commend it to all true Union 
men who are interested in agriculture or horticulture. 

Baltimore, Jan. 15, 1862. J. L. D. 
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[From the Boston Post.] 
COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


Evidence of its Excellence and Superiority. 

The following letter, written by Dr. Grorce B. Lorine of Salem, 
we regard as one of the strongest attestations in favor of the Super- 
phosphate of Lime that has yet been published. Dr. Loring is a gen- 
tleman of the highest intelligence, and is an experienced, almost life- 
long, agriculturist—one whose practical acquaintance with crops, 
lands, tillage, and in fact all the details of farming, is only equalled 
by the scientific knowledge of which he is the possessor. 
very large and well known estate in Essex county, where he has been 
able to give the article a thorough trial, h’s commendation of Coe's 
Superphosphate of Lime carries unusual weight. His position as an 
influential and respected member of society will also cause his opinion 


to be closely regarded. 
SaLem, Dec. 19, 1861. 


Gents—I am happy to state that the experiments made with your 
Superphosphate of Lime last spring, were highly successful. 

I used it on corn and root crops, and in my garden, both alone and 
combined with other manures. Upon a piece of new land, about 
seven-eighths of an acre, into which I turned with the sod eight cords 
of barnyard manure, composted with sand and muck, I applied a small 
quentity of Superphosphate in the hill, and planted it with corn. The 
land was astrong clayloam. The growth of the corn was very vigor- 
ous, and the yield was eighty-seven bushels, I turned the barnyard 
manure under the sod, not because I approve of such a mode of ap- 
plying manure, but because I thought it might serve future purposes, 
and in order to test more fully the merits of the Superphosphate. 

In preparing my land for roots, especially mangolds and ruta bagas, 
I also plowed in barnyard manure, and drilled the land for sowing. 
In the drills I used manure, ashes and Superphosphate; and of the 
three I found the last furnished me with the heaviest crop. 

As a stimulant to early garden produce, I found it invaluable. 

When used alone it is a convenient substitute for manures of a 
greater bulk. How long its effects would last in this way I cannot 
say. But combined in the manner I have represented, it evidently 





Managinga | 


hastens crops in our short seasons, and of necessity increases them 
, largely. Yours truly, GEORGE B, LORING. 
| Messrs. Coe & Co., 19 Broad-St., Boston. Feb. 27—w&mlt, 


RAT Ree. Fs Aa Se 
OF THE BELL VARIETY. 


| Bearing, plants, #3 per 1,000. Send for circular. 
| New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry—canes well rooted, $3 per 100, 
| Raspberry canes, well rooted, of all the choice kinds, 
Grapevines—Delaware, Concord, Hartford Prolific, and other new 
and choice varieties, at low prices. 
| Hop Tree, (Ptelia Trifolia,) for ornament and use, For sale by 

F. TROWBRIDGE & CO., Nurserymen & Dealers, 
Feb, 27—w4tmit. New-Haven, Conn. 


NGLISH PRIZE CUCUMBERS— 

The best varieties for forcing, many of them from fifteen to 
twenty-four inches long. They will be mailed, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of the price affixed: 











Per Packet, 

Ayre’s Perpetual Black Spine, ............seseeeesees 25 cents, 
Chinese, new, green, very long,............csececeecs ibe 
NE Ts Gk oie dis tid odin ssid sian sbsndbdcncdcteou’ a 
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Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 
Feb, 20—av3tmlt. 











EMPIRE DAIRY 


MAN, 


PATENTED FEBRUARY 98, 1859, BY 


REDINGTON & McCLUER Fredonia 





the top, the other from the bottom of the heater. 


Chautauque Co. N.Y. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS. 


The annexed plate is a sectional drawing of the 
apparatus, in which M represents the milk vat 
inserted into the water vat W. The milk vat 
is held te ite place ty the hook—hinges hh. 
B represents the faucet for drawing off the water 
under the milk. A is the whey cock. LLL are 
three of the legs—the apparatus has six legs. 8S 
the swing legs for lowering or raising one end of 
the apparatus. The faucets Aand B are now in- 
serted at the end where the swing legs S are fixed, 
The reservoir for hot water is placed at the end 
R. It is made of galvanized iron, with an iron 
lid or cover O, to prevent the escape of steam 
when the water is boiling. The heater C isa 
double cylinder, with door register and damper 
in front, and pipe-funnel on the back end. In 
this heater the water circulates freely between 
the two cylinders around the fire. From thig 
heater there are two openings by pipes—one from 


These two pipes, I and D, connect with six way-cock K. The six way-cock has two 


openings inte the water vat, also two openings into the hot reservoir, P P. When the handle of the six way-cock H is turned down, ae 











the heater, and make it leak. Explosion or collapse is impossible. 


in the engravings, the passage from the heater in- 
to the water box are open, and when fire is 
kindled, the warm water rises through the open- 
ing in the top, and passing along atube in the 
© bottom of the water vat, is distributed under the 
milk vat, At the same time the cooler water in 
the water vat runs back down the pipe D, and 
enters the heater at the bottom, to be warmed 
and raised again into the water vat. This circu- 
lation continues increasing the temperature of 
the milk gradually and uniformly until the re- 
quisite heat is attained, when by raising the lever 
H, the openings to the water vat are shut, and 
those into the hot water reservoir are opened, 
and by a similar circulation the water is heated 
there for scalding. 

There is a point at half turn of the handle H 
where the openings to the heater are closed. To 
prevent any accident from carlessness in leaving 
the lever at half turn, the safety-pipe T is insert- 
: ed into the heater. This will give warning ifthe 

\ lever is wrong by raising the water so that it will 
run over the top of the tube, and if allowed to 
“un too long, will be apt to burn the packing in 








Pampblets containing full particulars will be furnished on application to the proprietors, REDINGTON & McCLUER, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Feb. 20—wlt—mlt, 
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ARG E VINES OF THE CONCORD, C RE. 
VELING, DELAWARE, DIANA, HARTFORD PROLIF IC and 
REBECCA, for immediate bearing. Prices reasonable. Catalogues | 
sent to applicants enclosing stamp. HEFFRON & BEST, 
Feb. 6—wtfmi 3t. Utica, nN. ¥. 


rpc E DELA WARE GRAPEVIN ES, 
FROM THE ORIGINAL VINES, 
One year old, 50 cents to $1; 2 years old, and sfrong layers with fruit 
wood, $1.50 to $2. Less by the dozen or hundred. 
Also Cuyahogas at $1 to $1.50; Allen's and Roger's new Hybrids, 
Crevelings, Dianas, Concords, Hartford Prolific, Rebeccas, and 
Many other Valuable Kinds, New and Old, 


at as low prices as they can be had from any reliable source. 
Descriptive price lists sent to all applicants. 
Feb. 13—wStm2t. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Obie. 








Qs SILER WILLO W-Salix Purpurea.— 


Cuttings and Plants at low prices. HEFFRON & BEST, 
Feb. 6— wtfmst, Utica, N. Y. 


SIERS—PURPUREA, VIMINALIS, TRIAN- 


DRIA, and six other finest varieties—$2 to $3 per 1000 Scions. 
Grape and other cuttings; Fruit Tree Grafts, Seeds, &c., of all 
kinds, at low rates, 
Honey Locust Seed 40 cents; Yellow Locust 65 cents; Osage Orange 
$i per pound. PRINCE & CO. 
Jan. 30—w &nlt. Flushing, N. Y. 


A NEW GOOSEBERRY AND 
NEW RASPBERRY 


from the great West. The Gooseberry is large, smooth, prolific, of 

fine flavor, and free from Mildew. The Raspberry is a black cap, 

even larger and finer than Doolittle’s Improved, Cireulars sent on 

application. HEFFRON & BEST, Utica, N. Y. 
Feb, 6—w tfmst. 














NEW AND CHOICEST VEGETABLE 
AND 


FLOW BR SED B. 
BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


The subscriber offers the following selection of RARE SEEDS, o 
terms to suit the times: The new French Tree Tomato. This 
has the form of a tree, about two feet high, and is self-supporting. 
Fruit large, color scarlet, very productive, and of good quality. Also 
Lester's Perfected, and the Scarlet and Golden Cluster Tomatoes. 
——The Pomegranate; fruit about the size and color of the Lemon; 
extra for sweetness.——Asparagus Bean, a variety—the pods attain 
the length of two to three feet. When young and tender we cook- 
these pods, and serve as asparagus, which are very delicious,—— 
Strawberry Pea, in height about six inches, very prolific, of good size 
and quality. ——New variety of Spring Wheat from Japan; the most 
productive grain known to us.——Also an extra variety of Red Sweet 





Corn, Paris Red Cos, and India Lettuce; German Sweet Turnip, 
Cabbage, Sea Kale, Mammoth Mustard, Japan Pie Melon, Negley’s | 
Improved Cucumber, Madras Radish, very choice, fine solid pods for 
pickling or salad: Dwarf Broom Corn, Hubbard and Pineapple 
Squash, &e. 

Our FLOWER SEEDS will include many of the new and choice va- 
rieties, such as Hunt's Sweet Williams, Double Zinnia Elegans, HEp- 
DEWIG!I, (new Japan Pink,) Asters, (new and rare sorts mixed.) 
Hyacinth Flowered Larkspur, Verbena, Acroclinium Roseum, Gail- 
lardia grandiflora, Chrysanthemum, (new.)Camellia Balsams, Lythum 

toseum, Blue Bells of Scotland, Godetia, Bee Larkspur, Prussian and 
Dwarf Morning Glories, Salpiglossis, Red and Blue Tassal Flower, 
Green Centered Helianthus, Rose of Heaven, Marvel of Peru, Ger- 
man Stock Gilliflower, Golden Bartomia, Petunia, SoLancm, (atro- 
purpureum,) a splendid parlor plant; Scarlet Egg Plant, Evening 
Primrose, Snapdragon, Portulaca, Forget me-not, &c., &c. 

Any person may select ONE PAPER Of either of the above varieties 
of Seeds, and remit to us ONE DIMR, or 5 papers 25 cents; ten papers 
49 cents; twenty papers. 75 cents; or thirty papers for $1. You can 
select a part from the Vegetable and a part from the Flower Seeds to 
make out these numbers, if you choose. Send current bills, small 
silver or gold coin, or United States postag> stamps. 

Jan. 23 “w2tm2t. I. NORRIS, Windsor. Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 








M P OR T A N T TO CHEESE MAKERS. 
THE ONEIDA CHEESE VAT, 


Ralph's Patent. is superior in practical utiilty, material and work- 
manship to any in use, Though but recently patented and introduc- 
ed to the public, the demand for them is unprecedented. Circulars 
containing a general description, sizes and prices, sent by mail on ap- 
plication to WILLIAM RALPH, Holland Patent, N. Y., of whom 
State, County and Town rights for this valuable improvement may 
be obtained on reasonable terms. Jan. 16—w&mtf. 





Agricultural Books for Sale at this Office. 





HORT-HORNS AND ALDERNEYS 
FOR SALE. 


The subscriber offers for sale, at reasonable prices, a number of 
Short-Horn cows, heifers and bulls, of Bates’ blood, and in prime con 
dition, and also a few pure and high grade Alderney cows, heifers 
and bulls of the best blood in the country, delivered at the cars in 
Albany free of charge. Address Dr. HERMAN WENDELL, 

Feb. 13—w&mtf. Hazelwood, Albany, N. Y. 


B ERKSHIRE SWINE AND YOUNG 
SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Berkshire Sows to produce litters in April and May next varying in 
price from $20, $15 and $10 each, and Boars old enough for propaga- 


tion, at the same prices. Boxed and delivered on rail car or sliip- 
board. L. G. MORRIS. 
_ Jan. 23—w&mtf. Scarsdale P. O., Westchester Co., N. Y. 


OODRICH’S SEEDLING POTATOES. 


I, Varretres.—1. Garnet Cait, red. 2. Pink Eye Rusty Coat, 
white. %. Cuzco, white. These three are all round, and ripen with 
the season. The first two yield very largely, and possess a higher de- 
gree of hardiness ahd adaptation to all soils and weather, than any 
other sorts known tome. The Cuzco is a little less hardy. but is the 
largest ylelder within my knowledge. 4. CopPper MINE, slightly cop- 
per colored, longish, in hardiness like the Cuzco, and two weeks ear- 
lier than the three preceding. 

These four sorts have all white flesh, GRow CLOSELY in the hill. do 
not PUSH ovT of the soil, and are very smooth and beautiful. except 
that the Cuzco is a little deep eyed. In most localities they have all 
acquired a good character for table quality. They have been select- 
ed in a thirteen years experiment, from more than ten thousand new 
seedlings, In good soils and seasons, and with fair culture, they will 
readily yield from 250 to 330 bushels to the acre, while in the hands 
of many of my correspondents, they have far exceeded those figures. 

have no very early sorts that are well tested, but hope to 
have such by 1864. 

II, AGE AND Dirrusion.—The Garnet Chili is a seedling of 1853, and 
has been before the pubiic for six years. It is now more extensively 
cultivated than any other new variety, and is beginning to be sold 
under new names. The other three sorts are seedlings originated in 
1856, and have been in market but two years. They are all already 
_— - nearly every State north of Virginia and Kentucky, andin 


Canad 

III. Paice. —$3 (three dollars) per barrel of 140 Ibs., $1.50 per bush., 
$1 per half bushel, and 50 cents per peck, CASH IN ADVANCE. The 
larger price is charged for the smaller quantities from the propor- 


tote greater cost of packing and delivery. 
RANSMISSION.—They will be forwar ded by railroad, canal or 


express, as shall be directed. The sorts shall be kept distinct, and 
the packages carefully directed. The sorts will be described in a 
printed sale bill, with directions for potato culture, which will be for- 
warded by mail when the potatoes are sent. 
$~ Sums of less than $1 may be sent in 3 cent postage stamps. 
G2 The first of April is as early as potatoes can usually be sent 
ma from frost, except og x2 o directly south. 














NCEY E, GOODRICH, Utica, N. Y. 

REFERENCES, —From Saar very numerous persons who have cul- 
tivated these and others of my seedlings for the last two years, I se- 
lect the following :—George Buckland, Toronto, Canada West: Geo, 
Bachelder, Stanstead. Canada West. H. M. Cram, Vergennes, and 
Albert Breese, Hubhardston, Vt. Charles H. Gleason. Holden, Wm. 
Bullard, Dedham, and Wm. F. Bassett, Ashfield, Mass. Horace Hum- 
garey, Winchester Corners, Ct. Jesse Vaughn, Cheektowaga, Samuel 
J. Wells, Fayetteville, E. W. Howell. North Chili, 0. C. Chapin, East 
Bloomfield, John Bowman, Baldwinsville, and Edward Merritt, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥._W. W. Griscom, Woodbury, and Benj. Shep- 
pard, Greenwich, N. J. P. B. Gray, Half Moon, P. Sutton, Pittston, 
and Aaron Bombaugh, Harrisburgh, Pa. Yardley Taylor, Loudon 


Co., Va., J. Howard McHenry, Baltimore, Md. J. C. Holmes, Lan- 
sing, and S. T. Douglas, Detroit, Mich. 8. L. Manker, Pontiac, and 
John Moss, Robin's Nest, Il. Feb, 13w&m, 
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We are now manufacturing a superior Steel Plow, intended for 
general use, Some of the advantages it possesses over the cast iron 
plow, are lightness of draught, durability, and freedom from clogging 
or sticking in heavy, clayey sticky or tenacious soils. The parts 
most exposed to wear are so constructed that they may be readily re- 
paired by any blacksmith. 

We would refer to the following persons who have them in use: 

John panae. Grows N. Y.; Wm. Summer, Pomaria, 8. C.; e. 


C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y.; > Se Summer, Long Swamp, Fiorida: A " 
J. Bowman, U tica. N. oe Bradley, Mankato, Minnesota; A. L. 
Fish, Litchfield, N. Y.,; ti. Owen, Union, Iil.; John Slighter, 
French Creek, N. Y. 
** Mohawk Valley Clipper,” No. 1, full trimmed, all steel,.. $15.00 
do. do, With CASE MOI... cccccccccccce 14.00 
“Empire,” No. 1, with cast point, full trimmed,............ 15.00 
For Three-Ilorse | Sa 31.50 extra, 
For Adjustable Beams, .................. 1.00 do. 


We also manufacture Sayre & Klink’s Patent Tubular Shank 
STEEL CUL'VIVATOR TEETH. 
These Teeth are intended to supersede the old style of wedge teeth 
and teeth with cast iron heads, They are not liable to become LoosE 
in the frame, like the FORMER, nor to BREAK, like the LaTTeR, They 
are as readily attached to the frame as any form of tooth, 


SAYRES’ PATENT HORSE HOE. 
This implement i is considered to be superior to any other for culti- 
vating Corn, Cotton, Tobacco, Potatoes, Hops, Broom Corn, Nurseries, 


and all crops planted in rows or drills. 
Steel Shovel Blades and Cultivator Points made, and all kinds of 


Swaging and Plow work done to order 
fse~- SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 28 


REMINGTONS, MARKHAM & CO., 
E. Remincton & Sons, Q llion, Herkimer Co., N. 


BENJAMIN P, MARKHAM, 
Gro, TUCKBRMAN, March 21—w&mtL 
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Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime. 





The following decisive testimony to the value of Coe’s Superphos- 
phate as a superior fertilizing agent, is from Hon. Amasa Walker of 


Massachusetts: 
North BrROOKFIELD, Nov. 26, 1861, 


Messrs. Coe & Co., Boston—Gentlemen: You may recollect that 
I had of you last spring a quantity of Superphosphate of Lime. I 
made use of it in several ways—in each case with satisfactory results. 
First, on corn. I planted one part of a field with the use of fifteen 
loads of barn manure to the acre, and the other part with your phos- 
phate—a small handful in each hill, probably at the rate of three hun- 
dred pounds to the acre. That which was planted in the latter way 
was quite as vigorous and thrifty as in the former, and yielded as 
largely. This much exceeded my expectations. Secondly, I used 
the phosphate in planting potatoes, and obtained an excellent crop 
in exhausted pasture land, plowed up for the purpose. Thirdly, I 
used the article for a dressing for an oat crop—with no other manure. 
and the land previously in low condition. I got 40 bushels to the 
acre, by the application of 300 pounds of phospate. 

Fourthly, I applied it upon an old and long exhausted pasture land, 
at the rate of 640 pounds to the acre. The effect was wonderful, and 
where almost nothing of any kind had previously grown, I had a full 
growth of white clover, which the cows fed down too closely, and 
which showed itself so green, as compared with its surroundings, that 
it would be plainly distinguished at a great distance. 

I made a similar experiment with your phosphate five years since, 
on a part of the same pasture, and the good effects of it were as visi- 
ble last year as ever. A rich sward is formed where there was 
formerly nothing but gray moss and a little struggling June grass. 

From these and other similar experiments made for several years, 
I am satisfied that our old pastures, many of which have been grazed 
for the greater part of a century, and have become so exhausted by 
cropping as to be almost worthless, may be rendered very fertile by 
the application of Superphosphate and other similar fertilizers, and 
at a cost that will pay. Lean pastures are the greatest drawbacks 
upon our agriculture in the older parts of New-England. To keep 
cows through the winter and half starve them all summer, is not a 
very profitable, though very common operation. 

I have this fall sowed my winter wheat with phosphate alone for 
manure, at the rate of 300 pounds to the acre; and although the land 
was the poorest and most exhausted I had on my farm, I have no 
doubt of a good crop. Weare succeeding admirably with wheat in 
this part of the State, and artificial fertilizers aid us very much. One 
strong argument in favor of phosphate of lime, and similar manure, 
is that they can be transported to fields at a considerable distance 
with little extra cost. I applied my barnyard manure and compost 
in fields near home, and cultivate all distant lots with portable 
manure, 

My intention now is to use a much larger amount of the Superphos- 
phate of Lime next year than I have done before, especially on corn 
and grass lands. I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

(Signed) AMASA WALKER. 





OE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.— | 


Office 19 Broad-Street, Boston. 
For Testimonials of the value of this article, address COE & CO- 


as above. April 4—wly. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE— 
$5 each when six weeks old. 


OF PURE BREED. 
WM. J. PETTEEF, 
Jan. 9—w&mtf. Lakeville, Conn. 


THE FARMER’S LIBRARY. 


We know of no works which afford so much Practical Information 
on the subject of American Agriculture, which can be procured for 
double the cost, as the Third Series of ‘* THE CULTIVATOR,” the &tb 
vol. of which is now completed. The price of the Eight volumes, 
handsomely bound in muslin, is 75 cents eack at this office, or 21.00 
each sent by mail, post paid. Either volume from 1 to 8, can be had 
separately at the same price. The Eight volumes will be sent per Ex- 
press to any part of the country, on receipt of $é, 


“RURAL AFFAIRS"---2 vols. 12 mo. 


These volumes consist of a reprint of our Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter, from its commencement to 1860, with the omission of the Calendar 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re. 
lating to almost every subject of interest to the Country Resident, 
and are illustrated with over Eight Hundred Engravings, including 
Laying Out and Planting Ornamental Grounds and Farms, Plans of 
Farm Houses and Cottages, School Houses, Barns, Tce and Smoke 
Houses, Garden Structures, Domestic Animals, Farm Implements and 
Machines, Fences and Gates, Plants. Trees, &c., &c. No Farmer's 
Library should be without this work, Price 22—or #1each, sent by 
niail prepaid. L. TUCKER & SON, 














HE BEST OF STOC K—IMPORTED 
SILESIAN SUEEP and their descendante—Morgan and Mes- 
senger Horse Stock. of as good blood as can be found in the United 
States; and Suffolk Pigs, Address WM. H. LADD. Richmond, 
Feb. 14—wly. Jefferson Co., O 
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100,000 BARRELS OF -THE 
LODE MANUFACTURING CO’S 
POUDRETTE 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES TT, FOSTER, 
No. 66 Cort'andt-St., New-York. 
HE large facilities which they enjoy by exclu- 
sive contract for all the night soil of the city of New-York, and 
the large capital invested in their extensive works, enable them te 
manufacture an article which is superior to any other fertilizer in 
market, taking cost and YIELD into consideration. It will be sold at 
the usual price of $1.50 per barrel for seven barrels or over, delivered 
free in New-York city. 

Please take notice that the office and sale of this Company's 
Poudrette is changed from Messrs. Griffing, Brother & Co., No. 60 
Cortlandt-Street, to No. 6 CORTLANDT-STREET, 

Other brands of what purports to be Poudrette are in market, put 
up in barrels to resemble this. Beware of frauds—buy that only 
which has the brand of the Lodi Manufacturing Co. Any other ar- 
ticle is comparatively worthless. 

We call attention to the following experiences of practical farmers 
in different sections of the country: 

Nortu Pemsrore, Mass., Oct. 7, 1861. 
James R. Dey, Esq., President of the Lodi Manufacturing Co.: 

Dear Sir—The early autumnal frosts for several years past have 
seriously injured our corn crops, and rendered it necessary for farmers 
in this section to seek some fertilizer to give their crops an early start, 
in order to bring them to maturity in season to avoid that calamity, 
Having experimented with Guano, Superphosphate of Lime, etc., 


etc., with indifferent success, in thé spring of 13601 purchased four 
barrels of the Lodi Manufacturing Co.’s Poudrette, which I applied 
principally to my corn crop, with the most satisfactory results, This 
was the first Poudrette ever introduced into this vicinity. Last spring 
I procured from your branch office in Boston about 30 barrels, the 
most of which I sold to my neighbors, who had witnessed the effect of 
my last year’s trial, which, se far as heard from, has given universal 
satisfaction. To further test the efficacy of your Poudrette, this 
season I plowed about two acres of light sandy soil, which had laid in 
grass about six years (the last crop of grass being very light.) This I 
planted with corn and potatoes, applying about four and a half barrels 
of Poudrette, with no other manure, except a handful of ashes to 
each hill at the first hoeing. and from present appearances we shall 
have a better crop than on a field of like soil where we applied twenty- 
five loads of manure to the acre. Its effects on garden vegetables 
are equally apparent. lam, very respectfully, yours, 
HORACE COLLAMORE. 


——— 


MERRILL, Me., Oct. 11, 1861. 
Lodi Manufacturing Co.: 


Sirs—I bought of your agents, Cross & Newell, two barrels of your 
Poudrette, and in using the first I got sick of it, and sold the other 
barrel. But the one that I used I tried the principal part on potatoes. 
I used about half a pint to the hill, and the yield was equal to those 
planted on manure at the rate of twenty loads to the acre. My neigh- 
bor who bought the other barrel says if he had bought five barrels 
more he wculd have saved the price of twenty barrels. Yours, &c., 

Vv. B. PAUL, 





Wapo, Me., Cct. 12, 1861. 
To to the Lodi Manufacturing Co.: 

Gentlemen—Last spring I bought from Cross & Newell one barrel 
of your Poudrette, as an experiment, with but very little faith in its 
utility. I put it on 6 rows of corn in different parts of the field, after 
manuring with barn-yard manure in the usual way—at the second time 
hoeing, where I put the Poudrette the corn was twice as large as the 
rest of the field, and this now is one-third heavier, and has ripened 
about elght daysearlier. I think it the very thing we want for raising 
corn in this country, and shall use it more extensively another year 

Yours, &c., WELLINGTON SHOREY, 





Smyrna, Dev., Oct. 1, 1861, 


Gentlemen—I had heard of the Poudrette manufactured by the 
Lodi Manufacturing Co., and thought I would try a smal! quantity on 
a lot of land intended for corn, and as I couid not get it nearer than 
Philadelphia, I went and bought of the agent twenty barrels, and ap- 
lied two barrels to the acre, dropping the corn and a handful of 
Poudrette in each hill, I left out a part of two rows and put no 
Poudrette, to ascertain if there was any value in it, and noticed those 
two rows during the season; and where the Poudrette was used the 
corn was decidedly the best, and I have no hesitation in saying it isa 
good manure 9 vey Mag m am  cchng aan from one-third to one- 

alf more by using it. Yours, respectfully, 
sox denn: ah he JOHN G. BLACK. 


Cnester, Pa., Sept. 14. 1861. 
To the Lodi Manufacturing Co.: 
Gentlemen-—-I purchased this season of Messrs. Baker & Co., eleven 
barrels of Poudrette, and one bag of Phuine, which I put on my corn. 
I marked the place where I put the Phuine, which, when started, 


| seemed ahead, but now the corn where the Poudrette was on is much 


| the hest. 


Last year Lused Allen & Needle’s New Fertilizer, which 

did no good at all, as the corn done better without the manure, I think 

the Poudrette made by your Company the cheapest manure in use, 

Yours, &c., A. R. PERKINS. 

The Company's pamphlet, containing directions for its use, with 

other valuable information and the experience of over one hundred 

farmers, will be sent free to any one applying for the same. Address 
* JAMES T. FOSTER,” 

Care of Lodi Manufacturing Co., 


Jan, 2—wl3tm3t. 66 Cortlandt-St., New-York. 
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C OTTON-WOOD CUTTINGS— 


On the receipt of a quarter of a dollar, I will forward by mail, to 
any adress, a package of cuttings of the 
GREAT WESTERN COTTON-WOOD. 


one of the largest and most magnificent trees of the western forest. 
The Cotton-wood is very easy of propagation, and remarkably tena- 
cious of life; the cuttings take root more readily, the tree grows more 
rapidly, and bears transplanting with less inconvenience than any 
other forest tree, attaining at the age of 3 or 4 years a height of from 
15 to 25 feet, with a wide, dense pyramidal head, putting on its foliage 
early in the spring, and retaining it till late in the fall, affording an 
amount of rich, luxuriant shade not to be obtained by any other 








means in the same time, The tree flourishes in every variety of soil 
from the rich alluvial river bottom to the highest sandy ridges, The | 
cuttings will be taken from young thrifty trees, and if planted accord- 
ing to directions, which will accompany cach package, will all be sure | 
to grow. Parties wishing to adorn their grounds with a novelty, and 
one of nature’s noblest ornaments, can do so ata trifling cost by ad- 





dressing HENRY CHAPMAN, Waterloo, Blackhawk Co., Iowa. 
Feb. 20-—w init, 
ETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE, 





J by Baron Von Liebig—just published, and for sale at this Office. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1 


LOWER SEEDS!—VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


CHOICE AND RELIABLE FLOWER SEEDS. 
See B. K. Bliss’ Descriptive Seed Catalogue. 


CHOICE AND RELIABLE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
See B. K. Bliss’ Descriptive Seed Cata!ogue. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS, 
Containing none but the most desirable varieties of the easiest cul- 
ture, mailed to any address in the Union, postpaid, for #4, $2, $3, $5 
and $10. 

See B. K. Bliss’ Descriptive Seed Catalogue. 


COLLECTIONS OF KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS, 
For one year’s supply, containing none but the most approved and 
useful sorts, proportioned to suit gardens of various sizes, at the fol- 
lowing prices: $1, $2, $3, $5, $10 and $20 each. The $1 and @2 col- 
lections will be sent by mail, postpaid. For particulars 

See B. K. Bliss’ Descriptive Seed Cataiogue. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

See B. K. Bliss’ Descriptive Seed Catalogue. 
Prices moderate. Seeds warranted genuine. Catalogues containing 
accurate descriptions of 1,350 varieties of Flower Seeds, and 
upwards of 350 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, with special di- 
rections for the culture of each variety, will be mailed to all eppli- 
cants enclosing a three cent stamp, Address B. K. BLISS, 

Feb, 20—w3tmlt. Springfield, Mass. 


REMIUM MAMMOTH 
PURPLE EGG PLANT. 


Seeds of this highly improved variety mailed at 40 cents per ounce, 
or 10 cents per packet. Remitinstamps. Address 
ROBERT BUIST & SON, Seed Growers & Nurserymen, 
Feb, 20—w2t. Philadelphia, 


NEW FRENCH ERECT OR TREE TOMATO 
(De Lage.) 
Grows in the form of a bush, very showy, productive, and of good 
flavor, (50 seeds.) 15 cents. Lesrger’s PERFECTED ToMATO, true, (100 
seeds,) 10 cents, 
The above will be mailed to any address upon receipt of the price 
affixed. Feb. 20—wé6tmlt. B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


EVONSHIRE CATTLE FOR SALE.— 


One Devonshire bull, 4 years old last summer, bred by George 
Vail, Esq., Troy; a good and sure stock getter, will be sold at a price 
corresponding with the times, 
Also two Bull calves, 2 months old, sired by the above, dams from 
the Wainwright and Hurlbert stock. Apply to M. VASSAR, 
Feb. 20—wonceam4t, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


OSEPH BRECK & SON, 
SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 

51 & 52 North Market-St., Boston, 
Offer for sale the choicest collection of VEGETABLE SEEDS to be 
found in this country, including every new and rare variety, of their 
own raising or importation, and are warranted reliable in every 
respect, 

By remitting $1, $2, $3, $5 or $10 we will send, free of charge, liberal 
assortments put up for family use as may be wanted. 

Our collection of FLOWEK SEEDS, embracing everything new from 
London, Hamburgh and Paris, are from the best Florists of Europe, 
and have always proved to be good and true. Such as are raised best 
in this country are grown by our senior partner, JosePH Breck, Esq., 
President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, whose well 
known love of flowers will not allow any that are not really fine to 
grow in his garden, or the seeds from indifferent ones to be sold. 

By remitting $1, $2, $3, $5 or $10 the finest selections will be made 
by himself, and forwarded. Catalogues gratis, Feb. 20—w6tm2t. 


Bees —The subscriber will sell a large nunber of 
ITALIAN BEES, 


the queens, or full colonies—Two hundred stocks of common bees— 
Glass honey boxes—Books on Bee Culture, &c. Circular with prices 
sent on application. Address M. QUINBY, 

Feb. 20—w3tm2t. St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


YHOROUGH-BRED DEVONS.— 


BULLS AND HEIFERS, 
from imported stock. For sale by EDWARD G. FAILE, 
Feb. 20—wlyr.* West Farms, Westchester C o., N -¥. 


PANISH AND DORKING FOWLS.— 


Wanted—about 40 Spanish hens and 4 cocks, Also 10 to 15 
Dorking hens. Any person having the pure breed, at a fair price, can 
find a customer by applying to CBARLES LOWTHER, 

Feb. 20—wlt.* 129 West Eleventh-St., New-York City. 





























